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The Giant that . Beats the Motor 



Although foi many purposes the motor has beaten the horse and driven it from the roads, 
for moving heavy loads within limited areas there is nothing to equal the shire horse for 
economy and efficiency. The motor has been tried for this work, but today, it is 
announced, there are more horses on the streets than there were two years ago 


THE LIGHT BEYOND THE EYE 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

ENGLAND DOES NOT 
FORGET 

A Gallant Deed of Forty-Five 
Years Ago 

WHAT FIVE MEN OF 
RAMSGATE DID 

Forty-five years ago a body of men 
performed a very gallant deed. They 
■were members of the Ramsgate life¬ 
boat, and they went out on a rescue 
which has become historic. 

Five of those twelve brave men are still 
alive and hearty, the youngest being 
78, and it is good to hear that not only 
■are they remembered, but they have 
been given a little present of £100 by 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

Lashed to the Mast 

On January 5, 1881, a barque called 
the Indian Chief ran aground on the 
Long Sands. There was a bitterly cold 
wind blowing, and as the short afternoon 
passed to evening it stiffened into an 
Arctic gale. -The crew lighted a fire 
and sent up rockets. • They launched 
the ship’s boats, only to lose them 
with two men. Seventeen of the crew 
lashed themselves to the mizzen mast, 
hoping against hope that help would 
come. They endured such agony of 
cold for a day and a night that' they 
wisliedtliey could die. 

In the meantime, the Ramsgate 
lifeboatmen, seeing the signals, had gone 
to.the rescue. As darkness came on 
they lost the bearings of the wreck, and 
those gallant men lay to and- endured 
the torture of the cold rather than give 
up. For 26 hours they struggled to save 
the men on the Long Sands. They 
reached them ultimately across such a 
sea of broken fury that the miserable 
men who were watching never thought 
the lifeboat would live. 

Heroism Beyond Description 

" It was a sight to make a man’s 
hair grey to look upon,” said the mate 
of -the Indian Chief, telling the story 
later. “ How can such devoted heroism 
be. written of so that every man who 
could read should know how great and 
beautiful it is ? Our own sufferings 
came to us as part of our calling as 
seamen. But theirs was bravely courted 
and endured for the sake of their fellow- 
creatures. Believe me, sir, it was a 
splendid piece of service; nothing 
grander in its way was ever done, even 
by Englishmen.” 

^Across nearly half a century that 
story comes back to us now as one of the 
most memorable in the annals of our 
lifeboat service, and we are glad to be 
able to say to the five brave fellows who 
still remain of that famous crew that 
England does not forget. 

So far, in addition to the gold medal 
to the coxswain and silver medals to the 
others, the Institution has made grants 
to the survivors of the famous crew 
amounting to over £1000. 


W hen Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
how a beam of sunlight was split 
up into the rainbow colours if it passed 
through a glass prism he never imagined 
that on each side of that beautiful band 
of colours were yet other colours that the 
eye could not see. 

Today hundreds ol children are being 
treated for various ailments by means of 
powerful electric lamps which bathe 
them in artificial sunshine specially rich 
in the invisible rays which lie beyond the 
violet end of Newton’s spectrum. 

One of the richest sources of ultra¬ 
violet light is the electric arc burning 
between two poles of mercury. Such 
lamps are now being used in poultry 
houses to prevent rickets in chickens. 
This is a' complaint only too common 
in poultry,farming, and rickety chickens 
grow into hens which lay ■ very badly. 
Ultra-violet light is now proving a good 
friend to the poultry expert. 

Many of us may think that ultra¬ 
violet rays mean nothing to ourselves, 
but many things in our Homes may 
have been subjected to the rays, not¬ 
withstanding. ‘Patent leather has re¬ 
cently been successfully finished by 


exposure to this invisible light, and its 
use is rapidly becoming general. Both 
flour and the materials for making soap 
are being bleached by a short exposure 
to these rays, and many rubber articles 
are being vulcanised by a few seconds 
exposure to ultra-violet light. 

To the chemists watching over our 
food supplies ultra-violet light is begin¬ 
ning to prove a very good friend. Milk 
which has been adulterated with certain 
preservatives will glow a brilliant bluisli- 
violet colour if placed near an ultra¬ 
violet lamp. Impurities in cocoa can be 
detected at once, because the rays cause 
them to glow a different colour to 
the pale green produced in the pure 
cocoa. The strength and elasticity of 
cotton and wool can be detected at 
a glance by an expert who examines 
them in the ultra-violet rays, while the 
purity of oils and fats can be gauged 
with ease. 

The mysterious rays of this invisible 
light are almost day by day becoming 
more useful, while their healing effects, 
especially with delicate children, are 
likely to be one of the wonders of this 
year’s scientific progress. 


A LITTLE LESS 
CRUELTY IN SPAIN 

PASSING OF BARBARISM 

The Bull-Ring to Lose Its 
Ugliest Sight 

A STEP NEARER HUMANITY 

Spain has taken a step forward. She 
is to be content, with a little less cruelty. 

Humane people all over the world will 
rejoice to know that horses are no longer 
to be used in bull-fights. This reform 
lias been won largely by the influence of 
an Englishman, Mr. J. More Dowsett, a 
well-known big-game hunter. 

For many months Mr. Dowsett 
attended all the bull-fights he could, 
and took photographs of the cruelties to 
the worn-out horses on which the 
picadors ride when they prod the bulls 
with their lances. These photographs 
and notes he showed to influential 
people, who now, through- the Spanish 
Society for the Protection of Animals, 
have secured a decree forbidding the 
use of horses in the bull-ring. 

To most people the bull-fight is alto¬ 
gether a savage thing. The spectators 
assemble with Ihe desire to see blood 
spilt, and do not care whether it is the 
blood of a man, a bull, or a horse. 
Hundreds of bulls and horses and eight 
or twelve men have been killed every 
year to please these people. 

A Cheap Sacrifice 

The man and the bull have some 
chance of defending themselves, but the 
horse has none. He has always been a 
worthless okl creature, because a horse 
that is nearly blind and can hardly 
trot is cheap, and these people find it 
more agreeable to sacrifice something 
cheap. The picador who rode him 
would urge him up to the bull, and prick 
the bull with a lance; the infuriated 
bull would charge at the horse and gore 
him until he staggered to death. By this 
time the bull was tired, and it was safer 
for the matador to attack him on foot. 

We should like to think that this 
barbarism was over altogether, but we 
must rejoice that the most horrible 
feature of the show has been suppressed. 
There are not as many schools in Spain 
as in England, and there is no C.N., but 
public opinion is becoming more civil¬ 
ised, and we are glad to hear that young 
Spaniards are deserting the bull-ring for 
the “ futbol” ground. Before many 
years, no doubt, the bull-fight will be 
nothing but a memory. 

THE LOUD SPEAKER AND 
THE EARTHQUAKE 

A professor of Kyoto University lias 
designed a loud speaker which will give 
warning of a coming earthquake and so 
allow people to leave their homes before 
its arrival. The device consists of a 
pendulum which is so delicately balanced 
that on the slightest tremor it generates 
electricity in a coil, and the current, 
after being amplified by valves, works 
the loud speaker. 
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LINK WITH THE 


HOW LIVES BRIDGE THE 
CENTURIES 

The Happy Professor Who 
Never Grew Old 

AUNT MARIA EDGEWORTH 


ON A STONE IN THE 
WILDERNESS 

STORY OF A BROTHER’S 
LOVE 

Exile’s Yearning for His Sister 
in (he Far-off Days 

EXPLORER’S DISCOVERY 


OLDEST BRITANNIA 

Found on Coins from a 
Buried City 

ROMAN FURNACES BY THE 
SHIP CANAL 

The earliest known representation of 
Britannia lias been found on coins dug 
up in excavations in the buried city of 
Uriconium, near Shrewsbury. 

Mr. I). . Atkinson, of Manchester 
University, has been lecturing cn the 
work he is doing at Uriconium, and 
showed a lantern slide of this very 
ancient lady, whose portrait is dated 
a.d. no. Another exhibit was the 
largest Roman inscription yet found in 
this country, showing the building it 
was on to be in honour of the Emperor 
Hadrian, a.d. 130. 

Farther north, close to Wigan, work¬ 
men have found coins dating from 
a.d. 68 to 233. They were dug up less 
than a foot from the surface, where they 
must have lain undisturbed for 1700 
years; and though they were not 
enclosed in any way' they are in wonder¬ 
ful preservation. At this place the 
Romans worked the surface coal, which 
they’ took to smelting furnaces recently 
unearthed at Winderspool on the Man¬ 
chester Ship Canal. 

SADDEST FIGURE IN 
TURKISH HISTORY 
Hope for the Woman Slave 

Of all the wonderful changes in Turkey 
perhaps the most wonderful is the change 
in the position of women. 

A new code of civil law has just been 
adopted by the Turkish Parliamerit, 
based largely on that of Switzerland. 
The Minister of Justice, pointing out that 
it put the two sexes on an equality, said 
the saddest figure in Turkish history’, 
and the most worthy of compassion, 
was that of the Turkish woman, who had 
hitherto been treated as a slave. 

By giving the Turkish mother her 
proper position, he said, the new law 
would give fresh vigour and consistency 
to Turkish society. The past thirteen 
centuries would be swept away, a new 
dawn would arise, and a fruitful era of 
civilisation would begin. 

The sad thing is that, while the 
Turkish leaders are striving to bring in 
a new era of Turkish civilisation, Turkish 
soldiers continue to bring disgrace on 
their country by their inhuman treat¬ 
ment of people of other races, as in the 
recent atrocities in Mosul. 


THE STUDENT AND HIS 
ROBES 

A Little Trouble in Egypt 

Turkey having compelled its priests 
to give up their robes and wear European 
dress, the students at the religious 
school of the Dar-el-Olum, in Egypt, 
wish to follow in their footsteps ; but in 
Egypt the compulsion is the other way. 

The students are in training for such 
posts as judgeships in the religious 
courts, and the Minister of Education 
has ordered that they shall therefore 
wear the sheikh’s robes and turbans. 
The students, however, prefer European 
coats and trousers. 

The Minister ordered the students to 
be locked out unless they gave way’, so 
three hundred of them meekly. turned 
up in the' required robes. But when 
they were safely inside, off came the 
robes, revealing the trousers beneath ! 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Acetone.As-e-tone 

Cassiopeia . . . Kas-e-o-pe-yah 

Faraday ..... Far-a-day 

Illinois.Il-le-noiz 

Kalahari .... Kah-lah-hah-re 
Minnesota.Min-ne-so-tah 
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28 YEARS IN A 
SLUM 

Everything but Poverty 
Getting Better 
BAD SCENES OF OTHER DAYS 

Over 28 y’ears in charge of a slum 
parish is the record of the Rev. T. J. 
Bass, who has just resigned his post as' 
Vicar of St. Lawrence’s, Birmingham. 

Mr. Bass left a pleasant country parish 
to fight sin,'dirt, and degradation among 
the poorest of the poor, and nobly he 
has succeeded. Working shoulder to 
shoulder with Birmingham’s enlight¬ 
ened municipal leaders, he has seen a 
marvellous transforriiation. 

The poverty’, alas, remains, but the 
crime has almost disappeared,-drunken¬ 
ness has gone down by’ 80 per cent, 
health has enormously improved, and 
the children are cleaner and better cared 
for than they used to be. 

Once in the early’ day’s Mr. Bass took 
. a friend round the parish, and in one 
night they saw 21 fights, one man 
being killed by a blow with an empty 
bottle. As many as twelve policemen 
had to combine to put down a fight in 
a single street. Night was made 
hideous with the cries of women and the 
screams of terrified children. 

People died of typhoid without any 
bedclothes ; and in one room a man died 
and a child was born within an hour 
with only a sheet hanging between them. 

The C.N. wishes Mr. Bass many years 
of happiness after" his hard fight to 
redeem a slum. 

THINGS SAID 

The monastery is the only successful 
experiment in Communism that the 
world has seen. Drew Inge 

If we Germans were only 'half as 
polite as the London bus conductor we 
should have a better reputation. 

Frau Schnec in a Berlin Paper 
Even the head of the English Church 
is a Scotsman. Lord Buchmaster 

It is quite certain that when a child 
‘asks a question it has the intelligence to 
understand a truthful reply. 

Dr. Mary H. Rees 

In our private lives we strive to be 
gentle ; in our public life as a State we 
are bullies. An American on America 
The place of ideas has changed. 
Formerly they never left the realm of 
mind ; today ideas have come out of 
their ivory tower and descended into the 
arena. Robert de Flers in the Paris Figaro 
In my schooldays the plays of 
Shakespeare used to be hurled at our 
heads, and I learned Shakespeare out of 
school hours. Mr. Henry Ainley 

I bequeath to my nephews my share 
in my country house, and remind them 
that they have to earn their living from 
the fruit of their toil. 

Cardinal Mercier's Will 
Gilbert and Sullivan are for most of 
us not two authors, but one author. 
Neither of them was an immortal artist; 
yet both arc. Mr. Robert Lynd 

If schoolmasters had more oppor¬ 
tunity of studying their boys there 
would be fewer dull men in the world. 

Bishop of Liverpool 

Our youths are. not trained to seek 
for that adventure which should be part 
and parcel of life, but for a safe job. 

Sir Francis Joseph 

No section of the community is as 
important as the community as a whole. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas 

The only difference between rates and 
taxes is that rates are paid in sorrow 
and taxes are paid in anger. 

Lord Eustace Percy 


In the University of Oxford has just 
tlied a Professor-who, though he had 
passed his eightieth year, seemed never 
■to have grown old, and whose very name 
has a sound recalling youth and child¬ 
hood, for it was the same as that of 
.Maria Edgeworth, who wrote tales for 
children a hundred years ago. 

He was her nephew, and when one 
recalls Maria Edgeworth and the date 
at which she wrote her tales it seems 
incredible. Yet, though Maria Edge- 
worth was' born in 1767, before Sir 
Walter Scott, Professor Edgeworth really 
was her nephew, and saw her, though 
he was only four years old when she 
died. She was the • daughter of her 
father’s first wife. 

Seeing History Made 

But how the relationship links up 
past years ! How different was the world 
Maria Edgeworth knew. When she 
was a child the American Colonies were 
still part of Great Britain. The French 
Revolution did not take place till she 
was a j’oung woman. Napoleon lived 
and died in her time. She was born into 
a world which had never heard of the 
electric telegraph, into which Sir Walter 
Scott, Michael Faraday, and George 
Stephenson were not born. 

Our great-grandfathers read her books 
and delighted in them, for she had a 
gracious and lovable mind. Some of it 
was her nephew’s portion, too, for of 
this old professor of political economy 
it was said that he was never out of 
temper and never spoke an ill-word 
of others. He was the merriest of men. 
His learning was astonishing, but not 
Jess to be admired were his wonderful 
courtesy and the secret which seemed to 
be his of keeping always young. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT VERY 
LITTLE 

Judges Busy for 30 Days 

A trial has just ended which lasted 
thirty days in the King’s Bench Division. 

It was all about the insurance money 
for a collection of postage stamps valued 
by the owner at over ,-(40,000. The cost 
of the trial is said to have exceeded the 
amount in dispute. 

The trial ended with a decision by the 
judge that the collection, said to have 
been stolen from the owner, a Dutchman, 
ill a Berlin hotel, could not possibly 
have been as valuable as was suggested. 
Experts gave evidence that if such 
rare stamps had been in it every stamp 
expert must have known about it. 

So the defendants, underwriters at 
Lloyd’s, were not required to pay the 
insurance money. But what a tre¬ 
mendous to do about a mere collection 
of stamps ! 

MILLIONS OF SPRATS 
Bountiful Harvest Running 
to Waste 

There have been so many sprats in 
the English Channel near Deal lately 
that fishermen, working only one tide 
a day, land more than can possibly be 
dealt with. 

There is a glut at the factories, al¬ 
though one factory alone dealt with 
160 “ lasts ” in a day. As there are ten 
thousand fish in a last this means that 
this factory used over, a million and a 
half sprats in a single day. 


A picturesque discovery was made 
the other day bv Colonel Kozloff, leader 
of a Russian expedition to Mongolia. 

He came upon a group of copper- 
coloured rocks near the Tola River and 
to his delight discovered that they bore 
inscriptions. Flowers and birds were 
carved upon them and inscriptions in 
Mongol, Tibetan, and Chinese characters. 
They told a story. 

Long, long ago there lived a Mongolian 
named Zokto-Taidzhi, who was banished 
for his religious opinions. Many of his 
friends followed him into exile, but he 
pined for his favourite sister Kalgota. 
The inscriptions do not tell us why she 
did not go with him. Perhaps she was 
married and had other duties. Perhaps 
she was imprisoned by an angry father. 
At any rate, she did not go, and Zokto- 
Taidzhi, who .had shared everything 
with her from babyhood, was very sad. 

The Hunter in Tears 

The exiles had money ; they tried to 
cheer their leader by a hunt or a philo¬ 
sophical argument, but his attention 
could not be distracted for long, and the 
inscription shows us why. This is it: 

In the year of the White Hen, 1501, on 
the 21 st day of the first Autumn Moon, 
Zokto-Taidzhi was hunting in the northern 
hills of Tse Tserlik of the Khangai Khan. 
When lie rode out on his caparisoned steed 
Khaltyr and attained the summit he 
gazed towards the east, and his heart was 
sore within him at the thought of his sister 
Kalgota. And, weeping, lie spoke thus: 

Though there is a difference in the 
dwelling-places of the blessed in Paradise, 
and of men living on the golden Earth, 
yet in acts of charity and compassion 
they are one. Though there is a difference 
in the practices of the good ministers of 
the great Khans on Earth and the judges 
in the next world, yet in their judgment 
of truth and falsehood they are one. 
However great is the distance between my 
sister Kalgota, dwelling on the Onon, 
and myself, a zvandercr on the Tola, 
yet in our mutual love and longing zee are 
one. Even if we never meet in this life, 
in our future lives, in every rebirth, we 
shall love and help one another,- even as a 
tender mother helps her. child. 

Carved on the Rock 

These words we, his followers, wrote 
down in a book, and four years later, in the 
year of the Mouse, on the 11 th day of the 
first Moon, we carved them upon this rock. 

So the inscription ends. Little did the 
golden-coloured babies, playing in a 
garden of Mongolia, guess that their 
loves would be known to foreign people 
centuries afterwards. And the grown 
man, the visionary, who had sacrificed 
everything for truth, little guessed, as 
lie sat on his steed, that when the Sun 
was hundreds of years older his thoughts 
would comfort other people who loved 
and were parted. A beautiful thing 
cannot be lost for ever, even though it 
be carved on a stone in the wilderness. 

SIXTY YEARS A QUEEN 
And Never Saw a Railway 
Ticket 

A very odd fact comes to light in 
some new tetters of Queen Victoria, 
now published. 

As illustrating the aloofness of the 
Queen from ordinary affairs, it is 
mentioned that in the year before she 
died, though she had been Queen for 
sixty years, she imagined that a railway 
ticket was a thin sheet of paper. 

She had never seen one. 


DAYS BEFORE SCOTT 
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THE SPARROW AND 
THE SQUIRREL 

Cockney v Canadian 

ARE THE SPARROWS WINNING 
THE LONG FIGHT ? 

Where are the grey squirrels, the 
Canadians, which came to Loudon and 
Regent’s Park twenty years ago, turning 
■out the few red squirrels which remained 
in the parks and outer suburbs and 
establishing themselves firmly wherever 
they liked the board and lodging ?. 

They have not been seen about much 
this winter. Squirrels of any nationality 
seldom are, for, though they do not 
hibernate like the dormouse, they lie up, 
moving only a little way from the food 
they have hoarded in 'some private 
■cellar of their own for the cold weather. 
It is true, however, that a lovely little 
red squirrel ran up to the Editor’s door 
when his Kent hilltop was covered with 
snow the other day. 

Sparrows as Park-Keepers 

At the call of Spring the grey squir¬ 
rels will come out again in great num¬ 
bers, and many gardeners would say 
that their room is preferable to their 
company, for -they are spreading fast 
from London, where they first broke 
loose from the Zoo, and have got as far 
ns Kent and Sussex and Buckingham¬ 
shire, and they make great inroads on 
the fruit trees. In the gardens and 
orchards about Richmond Park one can 
see them at work on the trees and can 
almost hear one Canadian squirrel say 
to another : “ Here’s a better apple than 
that. Throw that one away and try 
this.” They waste more than they eat. 

But in Regent’s Park their lot is not 
so easy as it was. The London sparrows 
have constituted themselves park- 
keepers to look after the squirrels. 

1 A Pugnacious Cockney 

If ever there was a cockney it is the 
London sparrow, alert, pugnacious, and 
tenacious of his rights. He will turn out 
anyone, and if he cannot do it single- 
handed will call in his friends. In 
Regent’s Park he is massing against the 
Canadian squirrels. Let a squirrel 
venture down to pick up a crumb and 
a sparrow is there to contest this right, 
and ten seconds later the sparrow's 
mates have come along to help him. The 
Canadian squirrel can still earn a living 
in Regent’s Park, but the sparrows will 
not admit him to their trade uniou. 
They picket him. Soon the old English 
red "squirrel may be avenged. 1 


CREATING A NEW THING 
Wood Out of Sugar 

Rooftrees made of sugar-cane are a 
possibility which is the dream come true 
of a Swedish-American inventor. 

He lias made a sort of wood out of 
sugar-cane fibre which can be used for 
many of the purposes for which wood of 
great strength and toughness is required. 

In doing so he realised a boyhood’s 
dream, for, though he is a railway man, 
the wish to create something has for a 
quarter of a century been liis hope as 
well as his hobby. 

When sugar-juice is wrung out of the 
cane in the sugar-mills the fibre remains. 
For many years it has been cast aside, 
a residue for which many inventors 
have tried to find a use. Thousands of 
pounds have been thrown into the refuse- 
heap, like good money after bad, in the 
hope of making it worth something. 

. Where many fail the one succeeds. 
Mr. Dalilberg, after three years’ work, 
which lias been more than once on the 
verge of costly failure, has at last pro¬ 
duced his wood out of the fibre. He lias 
turned Bagasse, which is the name of 
the refuse, into a material lie calls 
Celotex, and so has created a new thing 
and a new. industry. 


A PEEP INTO SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 



The orderly brings in the dinner 



Boys reading in one of th9 fine old fireplace reccsse3 



Competitors in a bob-apple contest 



Using a printing press of the old monks 


The boys of Chethara Hospital, Manchester, still wear the dress of Shakespeare’s day. When 
the institution was founded as a school in the 17th century the customary dress of boys, 
which had little changed for half a century, was adopted, and it has never been altered 
since. Here we see the boys in their quaint costumes amid their interesting surroundings 


AN OLD TRAVELLER 
GOES BACK 

A SHORT CHAPTER OF 
CHIVALRY 

Carrying on the Gospel of 
Work at Kambole 

HAPPIER LIVES FOR THE PEOPLE 

The death of Mr. G. A. Morton, the 
traveller and big-game .hunter, closes a 
short chapter of modern chivalry. 

Mr. Morton, who for twenty years 
had spent his time prospecting, elephant 
hunting, trading, and shooting game 
for feeding tlic men at some of the 
African railway extensions, .returned 
home last year for treatment in a 
London hospital, but he was not con¬ 
tent to live quietly for long. 

After reading of a remarkable work 
being done in Northern Rhodesia by an 
old Lancashire cotton weaver, Mr. J. A. 
Ross, of the London Missionary Society, 
Mr. Morton decided to'return to Africa 
and offer Mr. Ross his services. The 
work of Mr. Ross in experimenting with 
cotton cultivation, and the fine irriga¬ 
tion system by means of which lie pro- 
ducesall sorts of fruit not very farfrom the 
Equator, has been described in the C.N. 

Died at His Post 

This venture so much appealed to 
Mr. Morton that, without consulting 
any doctor or missionary society, lie 
packed up his tilings, sailed for Mom¬ 
basa, and made his way to Mr. Ross’s 
village. -He met Mr. Ross on his door¬ 
step, and asked if he might stay and help 
him. Now lie has died at liis new post. 

In a letter to the Editor of the C.N. 
not long ago Mr. Ross gave us an 
interesting account of his work, from 
which we take a few passages. 

“ In Kambole district we had poverty- 
stricken natives harried constantly by 
the tax collector and by periodical 
famines, while there was untold wealth 
latent in the soil (he says) ; now we 
have established cotton growing, and 
no native is ever refused work near liis 
home. If they work in the mines they 
must be absent from their villages for 
long periods and only revisit them for 
short periods, with demoralising results. 

A Hive of Industry 

“ We have great' variety of land and 
climate as the station is 5000 feet high 
and therefore only semi-tropical. The 
cotton grows at "the lower levels and 
coffee is a plateau crop. Flax has also 
been experimented with successfully. 
It was to the C.N. that I was indebted 
for my introduction of the improved 
New Zealand flax. We shall be able to 
weave the product into a splendid clotli 
fdr our natives. 

" We have established a considerable 
soap industry, and are teaching hygiene 
by its constant use. All the local stores. 
Government departments, and local 
Europeans buy our soap, and so we are 
enabled to provide a market for the oils 
and fat produced by the natives over a 
wide area. 

Tribute to the C.N. 

“ Our industries employ carpenters, 
sawyers, builders, blacksmiths, brick- 
makers, gardeners, a cobbler, rope- 
makers, clerks, and storekeepers. The 
blind and crippled beat out fibre and 
grind our wheat. Numbers of lepers, 
vastly improved by inoculation, are 
now self-supporting. Our. medical work 
is considerable. One terrible disease 
which formerly kept men suffering in the 
bush for two years we can now cure in 
two weeks. 

“ In 45 out-schools over 100 teachers 
are at work, with eight evangelists whom 
we have trained ourselves.” 

Mr. Ross adds: “ I am a diligent 
reader of your magnificent C.N. Long 
may you be spared to supply such fine 
literature to the youth of England and 
other countries, "it has been of great 
assistance to me in my work and a bless¬ 
ing to thousands of Africans.” 
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THE CAPTAIN’S DOG 

A LITTLE TALE OF THE 
SEA 

A Man, a Pom, and a Lonely 
Island 

FOOD DROPPED FROM THE AIR 

We have heard many tales of dogs 
swimming ashore with something to be 
rescued gripped in their jaws. Now 
we have the story of a splendid fellow, 
Mr. Henry Batchelor, who made his 
way through a heavy sea dragging a 
little dog along by his teeth. 

He is one of the survivors of the 
Cardigan Castle, a Swansea trawler 
which struck the rocks and foundered 
somewhere in Galway Bay. 

Immediately after the crash the 
trawler lowered her lifeboat, swinging it 
over by the derrick, but the • painter 
broke and the little craft tossed quickly 
away from the wreck. Mr. Batchelor, 
boatswain of the Cardigan Castle, 
jumped overboard and began to swim 
in the direction of the boat, which lie 
could faintly see bobbing on the waves. 

Getting Rid of Sea-Boots 

He was hardly fit for a long swim, 
being only half dressed and cumbered 
with his heavy sea-boots. Knowing 
that they would drag him down ho 
struggled to get. them off. Twice he 
went down while he was wrenching at 
the leather, but when he c>no up the 
second time the boots were off.. As 
he rose to the surface his hand came in 
contact with a soft, fluffy object, and he 
saw, as soon as ho had shaken the sea¬ 
water out of his eyes, that it was the 
captain’s little dog. 

It seemed that the Pom had been 
washed overboard, and was swimming 
madly round. Air. Batchelor caught 
him by the hair in his teeth and went on 
in his terrible struggle to reach the 
drifting boat. More than once it seemed 
that he would have to give up and sink. 

When, in the end, he reached it, flung 
the little dog in, and scrambled over the 
side, it seemed that he was the only 
being left alive in that waste of water. 
The trawler had gone ; there was no 
sign of her crew. He knew that a few 
had got lifebelts, and he whistled and 
shouted and drifted, looking for them. 

The Dog’s Bark 

In this way the night passed. With 
the dawn the man in the boat saw land 
two miles away and paddled to it, only 
to find that it was a rocky island and 
that landing was impossible. It was only 
with difficulty that, weak as he was, he 
kept the boat off the rocks. 

For'hours he paddled and drifted. 
Suddenly the dog set up a shrill cry, and 
the exhausted man saw, as in a dream, 
three men in a little currach coming his 
way. They towed him to Clare Island 
pier and landed him there. 

At first it seemed that he was the 
only survivor, but after that another 
man was found on a rocky islet, just 
alive, and a search was made for other 
men. A piece of wood was washed 
ashore near Clifden and on it some words 
were roughly cut with a penknife —We 
three are ashore on High Island. 

No Sign of Life 

It was impossible, in the rough 
weather, for any boat to get near High 
Island, which is a mere rock about nine 
miles from the mainland,, and the Free 
State Air Force was summoned to help. 
Captain Crossley, one of the most skilled 
air pilots in Ireland, flew off to tour the 
islands, but it was impossible to see 
clearly through the cloudy air, and he 
could see no sign of anything living on 
High Island. He dropped parcels of 
food and medicine, however, and re¬ 
turned to the base. It is to be feared 
that only two men and the captain’s 
litjle dog are left of the trawler’s crew. 


EUGENE FIELD'S 

Sleeping-Place 

A Cloister for the 
Children’s Poet 

We were thinking the other day of the 
sad change coming over the house where' 
Eugene Field lived and laughed a little 
while and wrote beautiful things. Now 
we hear of a happier change that is to 
be. The body of the poet is to be moved 
to a noble last resting-place. 

When Field died on that November 
day thirty years ago he was buried in 
Graceland Cemetery. It seems now 
to his countrymen that their dear 
comrade ought to have a more dis¬ 
tinguished memorial. They say that 
all Eugene’s queer pranks, satires, and 
parodies are already forgotten ; and out 
of the dimness of a generation’s memories 



The church at Kenilworth, Illinois, where 
Eugene Field’s body will rest 


there is already emerging an immortal 
figure, the man who wrote Little Boy 
Blue; Wynkcn, Blynken, and Nod; and 
just before he died wrote : 

Go forth, little lyrics, and sing to the 
hearts of men. This beautiful world is 
full of song and thy voices may not be 
heard at all, but sing on, children of ours ; 
sing to the hearts of men, and thy song 
shall at least swell the universal harmony 
that bespeaheth God’s love and the sweet¬ 
ness of humanity. 

The new resting-place for the poet’s 
body is a modest tomb in the cloisters 
of the Church of the Holy Comforter at 
Kenilworth, Illinois. It is a beautiful 
place for a poet to sleep the long sleep 
in. Many people wandering in and out 
of the drifting shadows of the arches and 
trees will pause to read what is written 
there, and pass on with the memory of a 
man who created out of a life’s mass of 
work a few unchangeably lovely things. 

WHAT MATTHEW 
MURRAY DID 
The First Pit Railway 
TRAMPING TO LEEDS TO MAKE 
HIS FAME 

Engineers have been celebrating the 
centenary of the death, of the man who 
laid the first colliery railway and built the 
first locomotive that drew a coal train. 

He was Matthew Murray, born at 
Newcastle in 1765, and he started life 
as a blacksmith’s apprentice. After his 
marriage, finding no work to do, he 
tramped to Leeds, where he got work 
with a firm making flax-spinning 
machinery. He quickly became foreman 
and was given £20 for his first patent, 
sending the money to his wife for her 
journey from Newcastle. 

Twenty years later, having become a 
partner in a firm of his own and turned 
his attention to'engine-building, he was 
commissioned by a colliery company to 
make a railway line for its coal output 
across Hunslet Moor, and in .1812 the 
first train of coal trucks was taken over 
it by an engine of his own building. Its 
great point was the possession of two 
cylinders with their cranks at right 
angles, a principle.that has been in use 
ever since. 

His work became noted for its sound¬ 
ness and durability. His first locomotive 
lasted twenty years, and there is a mill 
in Leeds today where an engine he built 
in 1813 is still used. 


LITTLE CHAKA, 105 

Settling on a Bit of Land 

HOW HE WALKED THROUGH 
THE FIRE 

An old Zulu of 105 has just bought 
and settled on land at Klipspruit which 
he hopes to cultivate himself. 

He is a son of the notorious Zulu King 
Dingaan and a cousin of King Cety- 
wayo. His name is Little Chaka. 

Little Chaka tells some terrible stories 
of the days of his youth, but what he 
likes most to tell is how he proved him¬ 
self to be, in his father’s words, “ a born 
leader, brave enough and strong enough 
to catch a lion bare-handed.” 

Tins he did by walking through a 
great fire fed by piled-up trees. As he 
walked he fell, and his chest was burned 
to the bone, but he got up and walked 
through, to his father’s great delight. 

He was given command of the famous 
“ Tiger Impi ” Regiment, so called 
because it had been sent out unarmed 
to capture a leopard, and had succeeded ! 
After his father’s death Little Chaka was 
given away as a slave by his uncle to 
seal a treaty ! 

A GOLDEN DEED IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 
New Kind of Moose Hunt 

A relief expedition which set out in 
Nova Scotia toward the snowbound 
North is surely the first of its kind in the 
history of expeditions. 

It did not go to rescue men, as so many 
heroic parties have gone in the past; it 
went to the help of a family of moose 
which were snowbound and starving in 
a distant valley .where the blizzard had 
driven them. 

Two parties went out after these poor 
animals, 011c organised , by the Govern¬ 
ment Department which has the forests 
and the game in them under its charge, 
and the other by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
No hireling shepherds these, but men 
who wanted to help the beautiful wild 
creatures of the Nova Scotia forests in 
their hour, of distress. We have heard 
of the dogs of St. Bernard which rescue 
travellers lost in the snow, but this is a 
new way of paying an old debt. 

A MINER’S PRIZE 
£100 for a Yearly Essay 

Miss Violet Markham has now estab¬ 
lished the endowment of £2500 for a 
prize at Sheffield University in memory 
of her brother, as was announced in the 
C.N. not long ago. 

A yearly prize of £ 100 will be given for 
the best literary composition on an 
artistic subject, poem, story, or play, the 
prize being first awarded in 1927 for an 
essay on Shakespeare’s Men and Women 
as an Expression of National Character. 
Candidates must be men or youths 
engaged as manual workers in or about a 
coal mine in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Full particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Registrar of Sheffield 
University. 

ONE DICTATORSHIP GOES 
Egypt and Her Parliament 

Egypt is to go back to Parliamentary 
rale after a dictatorship that has lasted 
for twelve months. 

That is the happy result of the disap¬ 
pearance of King Fuad's confidential 
adviser, Nashat. Pasha, whose fall we 
recorded a few weeks ago It was on his 
advice that two successive Parliaments 
were dissolved because they were not 
what the King wanted. . 

This is an important victory for con¬ 
stitutional practice, and sets a good 
example to some countries in Europe 
which think themselves much more 
civilised than Egypt! 


SHORT WEIGHT 

IMPOSING ON THE 
PEOPLE 

A Sad State of Things Revealed 
by a Commission 

FOOD COUNCIL’S PROPOSALS 

It seems late in the day for laws to be 
made to prevent traders from selling 
short weight and short measure. Surely 
there have been such laws since the early 
days of the London trade guilds ? 

That is the question which naturally 
comes to our lips when we hea"r of the 
new recommendations the Food Council 
has just been making to Parliament on 
the subject. Of course, anyone who 
deliberately marked a packet of food 
as containing more than it did could be 
punished for it, but if he only said there 
was so much it might be difficult to 
prove that he had done so, and if he 
just let his customer think he was getting 
a pound or a pint because it looked 
like it it would be still more difficult to 
prove his deception. 

Some Shocking Cases 

So now it is proposed not only to 
make it a punishable offence to give 
short weight or to make a false statement 
about it by word of mouth, but to re¬ 
quire that all “ packet food ” shall have 
the actual amount plainly marked on 
the packet. Even so one cannot help 
wondering why that was not done long 
ago. One reason, no doubt, is that the 
selling of food in packets and tins is a 
comparatively recent custom. In the old 
days everything was in a bin or jar, and 
was weighed .out in the customer’s 
presence so that he could see it. 

The Food Council say they do not 
wish to suggest that the giving of short 
weight or measure is general, Init they 
.tell of some shocking cases. In Glasgow, 
out of 23,000 tests in five years fraud 
was discovered in 3600. Short measure 
in milk was found in 35 out of 63 tests 
in Essex. In .other cases customers 
received meat for which they thought 
they were paying is. 8d. a pound when 
they were really paying is. nd., and 
for butter they were paying 2s. qd. when 
they thought they were paying 2s. 6d. 

The Food Council’s Proposals 

In one shocking case 73 . per cent 
of milk bottles were found to be too 
small to hold the pint they looked as 
if they would take, and a certain firm, it 
was calculated, made/1400 a year extra 
from this cause alone. 

So now it is proposed to require that: 

The weight of packet foods, apart 
from the wrapper, shall be marked on 
the packet; 

A statement of the weight sold shall 
be delivered with the meat; 

Fresh milk shall be sold by measure ; 

Groceries (including jam) shall be 
sold by weight ; 

And purchasers shall be told how 
much they are getting for their money, 
whether they ask to know or not. 

Severe Punishments for Fraud 

On the other hand, foods that are 
sometimes bought by number and not by 
weight or measure, such as fish, fresli 
fruit, and vegetables, the head or the 
heart of an animal, will not be inter¬ 
fered with. 

Of course there will have to be severe 
punishments for breaches of any of these 
rules, but the Council urge that care 
should be taken that traders are not 
punished for what is not their fault. 

Some goods become lighter after being 
weighed and packed, and this must 
be allowed for. 

QUICK DRYING 
New Kinds of Paint 

American chemists have now de¬ 
veloped paints and varnishes which 
dry with amazing rapidity, and this is 
revolutionising the industry. 

One varnish is dry in three minutes. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT AND COLD AREAS 



WORLD'S RECORD SWORDHSH 
Wtial is believed lo be the world’s record ;/ 
swordfish has just barn csuqht off Cape • : 
* • ^ Brett, Mew Zealand. It weighed 6 cwts.; 
■' ll3pouods. Ashark pf 322 pounds was/ 


v caught from the 
u ' same boat ' 


cauqht 

likSli 


So’rHhrn lirXtriSot 


The World’s Hot and Cold Areas 
Tlie area within the black wavy lines is 
known as the Hot Belt, and has a tem¬ 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or 
over The world’s coldest districts are 
marked with diagonal lines, and the hottest 
districts with perpendicular lines. 


I 


r /AMERICA IN THE PAST V& 
/ Recent discoveries in South and Central/ 
i America prove that these reoious were’; 
in ancient times thicklq populated with an : ; 
| industrious and clever people. One of the; 
•/cities just uncovered in Peru had at i 
jjl least 10,000 inhabitants.and various j 
examples of skilfully trepanned skulls: 
/../.have been found ’ : / 


/.FILMING THE KALAHARI BUSHMEN • 
/The kmema,operated bij darmr) pxplorcrs.is / 
more and more making it possible for us / 
|to understand how people live in the-;.- 
/.remotest reqions of tlieEnrth. An /: 
^/expedition has just becntotlie Kalahari 7 
Desert and filmed the life habits of the 
/almost unknown Kcikum bushmen 


RAINS PUT CUT BUSH FiRES 
:Timeh| rains have put out m3nq 
of the bush fires which were, 
devastating parts of Australia and j 
others arc now onlg smouldering,/ 
Much anxietg has thus been i.x 
removed 



NEW./ 
ZEALAND 

/INTO THE HEART OF AUSTRALIA L ‘ 

A bill has been introduced info the Australian House/; 
of Representatives for the carrijinq of the rail wag from 
Oodnadatta to Alice Springs, which is 280 miles farther : 
inland and in the heart oi the continent 


STEERING THE VICTORY 
TO VICTORY 
Trafalgar Man in the Attic 

This story was told of his great-grandfather 
In' Colour-Sergeant William Clowser, who 
died not long ajjo. 

His great-grandfather was born at 
Merton, and died at Streatham at the 
age of 8i. He was one of the very few 
people who saw Nelson leave Sir 
William Hamilton’s house at Merton on 
Iiis last journey to Portsmouth in 1805. 

Several years afterwards Mr. Clowser, 
in taking possession of a house at 
Power Streatham, found that there was 
a lodger in the attic, of whom no one 
seemed to know very much except that 
lie liked to “ keep himself to himself,” 
and was fearing that the new owner 
■would, require him to leave. However, 
the lodger was informed by Mr. Clowser 
that he need not fear anything of the 
sort, and was allowed to stay on. 

Some months later, while talking 
casually of Merton to this unknown 
man, Mr. Clowser discovered that he 
was none other than the seaman who 
had steered the Victory into action off 
Cape Trafalgar ! 

PRIEST AND PEASANT 
Helping to Plant the Cabbages 

A French abbe living in tlie Vendee 
country takes so practical an interest 
in the work of the peasants around him 
that he has patented a machine for. 
planting cabbages. 

1 The machine was made with the help 
of a young engineer and the local 
blacksmith, and is said _to work ad¬ 
mirably. It lays the plants on the 
ground the proper distance apart, 
makes a hole, seizes the plant with a 
pair of pincers, rams the root in, and 
covers it with soil. , 


HOW WIRELESS HELPED 
AN AIRMAN 

A Voyage Across the Atlantic 

It will perhaps come as a surprise to 
many to know that the course of the 
seaplane Ne Plus Ultra, during its 
recent voyage across the Atlantic, was 
directed for hundreds of miles entirely 
by wirelessl . 

The wireless apparatus plaj'ed as great 
a part in this romantic trip as any other 
part of the machine. The navigator 
could, in fact, find his bearings at a dis¬ 
tance of over 400 miles from Las Palmas. 

Tlie seaplane was equipped with a 
Marconi instrument which was a tele¬ 
graph and telephone combined, and V>y 
means of a special type of loop aerial a 
direction-finder of marvellous accuracy 
could be used. The power for the wire¬ 
less apparatus, which had a range of 
700 miles, was derived from a wind- 
driven dynamo, and an aerial 200 feet 
long trailed behind the seaplane. 

Much as wireless has done for the 
safety of ships at sea, it is an absolute 
necessity in the navigation of the air. 


AIRSHIPS AT LLOYD’S 
The A1 Class 

A historic meeting took place the 
other day among the staff association 
of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 

It was to discuss those new ships of 
the air which will one day rival the 
vessels that sail the seas. 

At at Lloyd’s has for many - years 
meant that a ship is so seaworthy and 
safe that the lowest rates of insurance 
can be accepted. 

Lloyd’s will have now to deal with 
all kinds of aircraft carrying passengers 
and freight, and must have classes for 
airships as' for ocean liners. The great 
underwriting people will have to deal 
with all kinds of new risks, and invent 
names for the degree of safety and 
reliability of the new ships which sail 
the air; and it was to discuss these 
things that the mooting was held,-.' 


SCOUTS OF THE GOLDEN 
MILE 

No Room in the City 

The Scouts of the City of London, who 
number 400, with twelve troops and 
ten cub-packs, will have a fine time in 
camp this summer if all goes well. 

The Lord - Mayor has headed an 
appeal on their behalf to City men, and 
it is expected that a large sum of money 
will be raised from the merchants and 
business men of the Golden Square 
Mile to make tlie City of London Scouts 
Association the prosperous organisation 
it ought to be. 

The chief trouble is that space is so 
valuable in the City that there are no 
headquarters available, save where 
some firm is good enough to lend a base¬ 
ment or an upper room to some particu¬ 
lar troop. 

It is this question of space that makes 
tilings hard for Scouts who live in the 
City. They have no parks or open spaces 
at hand. The boys are mostly sons 
of caretakers and small shopkeepers, 
'and they find the City a very dull place 
at night when traffic lias departed and 
there are only the silent, echoing streets 
to play in. 

So it is that the friends of the Scouts 
want to get the best camps for tlie 
City boys this summer. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A picture by Sir J. E. Millais . £6200 
Goya’s portrait of Pepe lllo . £5000 

Five pictures by Hoppner . . £3220 

1st edition of Milton’s Comus . £2300 
Two old Flemish tapestries . £1500 

1st edition Pickwick, in parts £800 
A Chinese vase of 1665 . . £620 

A small Chippendale table . £3SS 
A letter of Charles Lamb . . - £340 

A Queen Aline silver jug . . . £245 

A William 111 silver spoon. . . • £49 ■ 


ANEW FLAG FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA 

All Parties to Agree 
A DUTCH STORY 

South Africa is to have her own Hag, 
and the Union Government has appointed 
a commission to agree on a design. 

The commission comprises members of 
each of the three political parties in tlie 
nation, and they are told that they 
must not accept a scheme because a 
majority approves ; they must agree by 
a policy of give-and-take. That should 
produce a really national flag. 

The British have, happily, short 
memories for past quarrels, and prefer 
to seek out points of agreement rather 
than nurse recollections of old differences. 
The majority of the Dutch in South 
Africa have come to realise this now, and 
they showed a hearty appreciation of 
British justice when, during the Great 
War, they fought side by side with us, 
having not so many years earlier fought 
against us. 

In past days of bitterness, which 
C.N. children cannot remember, feeling 
ran high between D,utch and British. 
Mr. Bodley, the historian, met a charm¬ 
ing family of Dutch people ou the 
Mozambique Coast. 

“ Confess, now,” they said, “ that 
you English have never forgiven us for 
burning your ships in the Medway ! " 

They could not realise that we did not 
still smart under tlie blows dealt us by 
their great seamen. Admiral Tromp 
and Admiral Ruyter, in the old North 
Sea wars of nearly three centuries ago. 

THE CAPTIVE C.E. 
Book’s Adventures in the War 

A reader of the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia, writing to ask for a lost volume, 
tells us that his set of the C.E. was 
captured by the Turks in the war. He 
traced it to Jerusalem, Nazareth, and 
Damascus, and eventually recaptured 
all the volumes but one. 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleet way House, Farrinefdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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An Ounce of Character 
and a Ton of Learning 

An ounce of character is worth 
a ton of book-learning, said 
a man the other day, after going 
through over a thousand cases of 
educated men who had failed to 
earn a living. 

Everyone who has watched 
boys and girls on their way 
through life knows that there is 
a kernel of truth in the saying, 
though in this case the examiner 
had his balance partly upset by 
seeing twelve hundred men all of 
whom were learned and most of 
whom were natural failures. 

It is quite true to say that no 
amount of learning gained from 
books will ever make people a 
success in life unless they have 
in themselves the right fibre of 
character, true manhood or 
womanhood, to accompany their 
learning and to control and use 
it. The proper balance is to have 
a sound hundredweight of 
character with a full hundred¬ 
weight of learning. Then the 
- learning is entirely helpful. 

Experience of learning without 
character leads a man to be 
afraid of learning and to become 
excited against it, but such a man 
forgets the myriads .of men and 
women with character who have 
succeeded more swiftly and fully 
because they had learning. The 
difference is that these successful 
learned men are the masters and 
not the slaves of learning. 

Yet though learning, both 
through books and through doing 
things in practical ways, is good 
and necessary, it is today most 
important that all of us should 
give the first place in our training 
to the strengthening of character. 

There is an idea astir that a 
superior education of the kind 
that leads to the passing of 
examinations will be, and ought 
to be, a sure passport to future 
prosperity. As a matter of fact 
it is nothing of the kind. Every¬ 
thing depends on the character 
behind the education. Education 
is only a tool in our hands. If 
the hand is nerveless and unskil¬ 
ful the tool, however sharp its 
edge may have seemed in the 
grinding, is next to useless. The 
tool is good in its way, but the 
hand is of far greater importance, 
and the hand is the character that 
has been built up in the individu¬ 
ality of the man or'woman. 

To say that an ounce of 
character is worth a ton of book¬ 
learning is an exaggeration, and 
an, injustice to learning ; but it 
contains an element of vital 
truth. There is truth in the 
famous motto of William of 
Wykeham, Manners makyth man, 
but only so far as manners are an 
expression of character. Good 
manners may be only a gloss on 
the surface. It is not what a 
man knows or appears to be, but; 
what a man is, that matters most. 


s^rsiffyi 

.FROM MY WINDOW, 

The White Man’s Corner 

A reader reminds us of this story. Is there 
not something solemn in it for those of us who 
belong to a race ruling many backward peoples ? 
L ONG ago, when the tribes living 
near Lake Nyasa were still in 
dark ignorance, the approach of a 
steamer sent by the Livingstonia 
Mission struck the people with awe. 
“ It is God,” they would say; “ He 
walks on the water.” When the 
vessel got nearer the people rushed to 
hide in the bush. A white man landed, 
and some of the bolder natives 
advanced to look at him. They saw r 
his white skin. “ It is surely God,” 
they said ; “ He has come to ns in the 
likeness of men.” But when he ate a 
banana in their presence they said, 
No, not God, but a friend of His. 

© 

What They Learned 

^ question put to old soldiers, 
What good did I get out of the war? 
has brought a thousand replies. 

All are eloquently, silent' on the 
romance of battle, but there is frank 
confession of the value of discipline 
and comradeship. . Many confess that 
they learned for the first time what a 
home meant, anda mother or wife’s de¬ 
votion. They ceased to grumble about 
home cook it ig after armyrations! Many 
learned to control their tempers; many 
learned self-reliance. A nurse writes : 

I learned one- lesson which has been to my 
lasting good—the lcsson'of Courage. .Not the 
spectacular once-in-a-lifetime kind, but the 
day-in-day-out kind, carrying-on cheerfully in 
spite of great pain. Memory flashes picture 
after picture among them that of a.young, 
ruddy-faced lad saying,. with steady voice, to 
the doctor who was about to take off his arm : 
All right, Captain, saw her off! 

This is one of the bright flashes in 
a panorama full of gloom. More and 
more the hearts of the people are set 
against war. 

' - - © 

The Skylark’s Point of View 

A little skylark in a cage 

Puts all heaven in a rage. 

A correspondent at Bath sends us this, 
note. Our greetings to the good boot maker 
and his wife. 

port many years a bootmaker seemed 
proud to have a skylark caged 
on his front wall in a Bath thorough¬ 
fare until a local writer of dialect 
poked fun at it, and it no longer 
appears. This is what he wrote : 

Zo long as I can mind there’ve bin 
a poor little skylark in a cage outzide 
the end house, wi‘ a bit of turf to make 
’en feel blithe and gay, for ’e do zing ’es 
little heart out and riz the feathers on ’es 
head till you do want to open the cage 
door and lei’n flee away, up in heben 
zo bright, -and natural-like. 

This was'shown to the cobbler’s wife, 

I believe, and they had the grace to 
see the appeal and respond to it. 
They had not seen the situation before 
from the. skylark’s point of view. 

: Evil is wrought by want of Thought 
As well as want of Heart. 


The Jocu’ar House 

]\Jost people will wonder why the time 
of the House of Commons should 
be wasted with questions like this : 

Sir W. Davison:. What are typewriters 
used for in Government offices ? 

Mr. Ronald McNeil! : They are used for 
doing typewriting work. 

We think such waste of time might 
well be postponed till Parliament has 
found time to give children pure milk 
to drink. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Y^hat is a pedestrian ? a reader asks. 

The answer used to be a person who 
walks. Now it is one who jumps or runs. 
0 

A correspondent says he knows where 
flies go in winter. He must have 
been reading the fly papers. 

0 

TyjANY forms of taxation are considered, 
says Air. Churchill, but few are 
chosen. And none by the taxpayer. 

- 0 - ' 

Jf flying becomes general a health expert 
thinks we shall have no more need 
of doctors. We 
shall be taken up 
with other things. 

0 

Japan is importing 
chestnuts. Some 
of our comic papers 
will be agitating for 
Protection. 

0 . 

We are to have 
heat waves 
broadcast, it is said. 
The Sun has been 
doing it for years. 

0 7 

Qood fishing is pre¬ 
dicted for the 
Scottish salmon 
season. If the fish 
hear of this it 
is expected they will take their hook. 

0 

Jt requires genius, says a society lady', 
to be a successful guest. In fact, 
the perfect guest is a host in himself. 

0 

Qni.y one modern girl in twenty knows 
how to sew. And generally she has 
given up doing it. 

□ 

The Hustler 

By Peter Puck 

My brother Hal, he ran so fast 
He caught Tomorrow up at last, - 
And thus, of course, upon the way 
He absolutely missed Today. 

Alas ! it was his natal morn. 

0, thought too horrid to be borne, 

He missed Today and birthday cakes, 
But got Tomorrow’s little aches ! 

© 

A Little Prayer by R. L. S. 

Give us courage and gaiety and the 
quiet mind. -Spare to us our friends, 
soften to us our enemies. 

Bless us, if it maybe, in all our 
innocent endeavours. If it may not, 
give us the strength to. encounter that 
which is to come, that we.be brave in 
peril, constant in tribulation, tem¬ 
perate in wrath, and in all changes of 
fortune, and down to the gates, of 
death, loyal and loving one to another. 


Lucky You 

O have you stood on London 
Bridge 

■ To see the ships go down 
Away from gusty, dusty streets. 
And bricks that seem to frown ? 
Then have you longed to go away. 
And sighed to think that you 
must stay 

To tread the same streets every 
day— 

The streets of grey and brown ? 

'P’hen have you said with 
bitterness : 

“ Ah, I shall never be 
Where coral isles like nosegays lie 
Upon the tropic sea ; 

Nor buy at booths in white 
Cashmere, 

Nor walk in orange groves, ancl 
hear 

The bells of Florence chiming; 
near : 

Unhappy, luckless me ! ” 

Yet you are envied round the 
Earth; 

On many a southern beach 
Walk seaward-glancing men who 
long 

1 o see Thames River reach, 

To walk beside the waters brown. 
To feel in streets of old renown 
The throbbinglifeof LondonTown 
And hear our English speech, 
® J.B. ■ 

The Last Word 

By Our Country Gir! 

UThe other day it took me twenty- 
minutes. to buy a stamp. 

It was in one ot those village shops 
where they sell everything from brooms 
to bacon. It was about the size of a 
small parlour, and a curtained door 
shut it off partially from a smell of 
cooking in the kitchen. 

A small girl stood behind the counter, 
and in front of it was an indignant 
customer. She was very large ; she 
wore a white apron over a black skirt 
and a green blouse ; her silver hair 
was crowned with a man’s cap ; and 
her wrinkled face had a complexion 
like apple blossom. 

She. was haranguing the child, but 
she spoke at the top of her voice tor 
the benefit of those in the kitchen. 
“ Fourpence on bacon,” she stormed. 
“ A ha’penny on ground rice. Tup¬ 
pence on sugar. And why ? Because 
there’s no opposition. Because you 
don’t care what the proper price is.- 
Because you think you can charge 
what you like. Because you’ve got 
the, custom of the Hall and the 
Rectory, and poor folk can starve . .. ’- 
At last the kitchen could stand it no 
more. A man appeared in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, and asked peaceably: 

“ What’s up, :Ma ? ” 

“ Your prices !.” returned the dame. 
The bell jangled for ten minutes; 
after she had slammed the door. 

. . . . © .... 
Kingcups and Daisies 
If all the kingcups and all the daisies 
That grow on hill and lea 
Were suddenly turned to gold and si! ver 
How poor the world would be! 

© * 

To be of use to no one,is to be of 
no worth. Descartes 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If an understudy 
ever works over¬ 
time 
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Thank You, good Farmer 


DRAKE’S MENU GOES 

A CHANGE AFTER A 
THOUSAND YEARS 

Staple Food of the Old 
Seadogs is Banished 

WHY A WRITER GAVE UP 
THE SEA 

If Columbus and Magellan, Drake and 
Nelson, could revisit the scene of their 
old-time activities and realise a change 
which is taking place in the British Navy 
they would deem their own achievements 
eclipsed by the wonder that has come to 
pass. The backbone of diet, the food of 
the Seven Seas, is altered. 

Salt pork, after a reign of a thousand 
years, has suddenly been banished from 
the rations of the Royal Navy. Now, 
from the time European nations first 
cast off from shore and struck a sounding, 
furrow out across the ocean, all the seas 
have been sailed and all the coasts of 
every, land explored on salt pork. It 
was thought as indispensable as air, as 
inevitable as tides and currents, as trade 
winds and monsoons ! 

The Sailor’s Stand-by 

What roast beef is traditionally 
supposed to represent to Old England 
salt pork has veritably been to sea¬ 
farers. It was the one form of fare 
which, made' salt enough, could be most 
safely guarded against putrefaction on 
long voyages. Columbus discovered 
America with salt pork as his chief food. 
Magellan had it as his chief food for his 
immortal voyage round the world. 

True, he had tons of beans, tons of 
peas, 224 pounds of lentils, 200 barrels of 
anchovies, 238 dozen “ large dried fish,” 
and 984 cheeses, together with sugar, 
garlic, onions, raisins, currants, figs, 
honey, rice, and preserved quinces ; but 
for meat he was solely dependent on salt 
pork —5712 pounds of it. There were, 
of course, his seven live cows, and they 
unexpectedly went the common way 
before the crews ate the leather off the 
masts ; but the cows were intended for 
milk, and salt junk was the real stand-by. 

Cook’s Reforms 

The Spanish Armada was met and 
beaten on salt pork. Our Elizabethan 
seadogs were allowed' one pound of it 
a head a clay on Sundays, Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays, with salt ling 
or cod on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
varied by the addition of cheese, butter, 
and olive oil, mostly rancid and not 
always forthcoming, plus one gallon of 
bad beer a day, which ail had to drink 
because the water was pretty certain to 
. be poisonously foul. 

' Captain Cook founded his system of 
diet on salt pork for his round-the-world 
trip, but he began a great reform by 
introducing fruit and lime juice, with the 
result that, whereas the old-time voyages 
brought the tottering little craft to the 
condition of plague ships, where not a 
man escaped the horrors of scurvy, he 
lost but four men—and three of those 
by accident." But Cook was a genius. 

Literature and Salt Pork 

Marvellous achievements on sea and 
land have been wrought on salt pork, 
and we owe it much. Literature, curi¬ 
ously, owes it something too. Washing¬ 
ton Irving yearned to sail the seas, but 
. loathed salt pork. He struggled like a 
young Spartan to discipline himself into 
eating it, but the more he tried the 
more detestable it became to his palate. 
So he had to abandon the sea and 
take to writing; and literature gained, 
no doubt, immeasurably more than the 
ocean lost. 

Well, the salt, "unappetising.staple of 
centuries of seafaring is at last outlawed 
from the sailor’s mess. Old salts will 
. vow that the Service is going to the 
dogs; but Drake and Nelson; Columbus 
and Magellan, if they could know, would 
think that, after all, the magic regions 
of which they heard were real and that 
a porkless ship must be one of its 
wizard’s wonders. 


S ometimes the gracious title of Guar¬ 
dian of the Poor is thoroughly 
realised by the man who bears' it. 

Here is a little story of what happened 
the other dav at a meeting where the 
Institution Committee was asked by 
the Master of the Workhouse to look at 
some rickety old beds fifty years old. 
Could he have a hundred new ones? 

The committee, retiring to the Board 
Room, were evidently puzzled. The 
beds were in a shocking state, but a 
hundred new ones ! It seemed a lot to 
ask for. They proposed that only a 


The British lifeboat service saved on 
an average seven lives a week last year. 

Long Service 

A vessel named The Two Brothers, 
which had been on active service for 130 
years, has been broken up at Plymouth. 

The Cat on the Steeple 

A cat which had been on a chimney, 
stack for .30 hours was rescued by a 
Gateshead steeplejack. 

Thousands of Umbrellas 

One day recently 14,000 umbrellas 
were handed to the caretakers at the 
British Museum. The average number 
is about 2000 a day. 

Battered in tlie Storms 

*' This will be the last human appeal 
to an earthly tribunal by one battered 
-in the storms of life,” said an old criminal 
to the magistrates at Sheffield. 

Born and Died in One House 

In the house in which she was born, and 
from which she was married, Mrs. Wynn, 
of Welwyn, Herts, has just died, aged 93. 

A Leopard on the S'airs 

Some people living in the main street 
of Calcutta were startled .to find a 
leopard on ,the stairs of their fiat the 
other day' and the police had to be called 
to get rid of it. 


few should be bought to begin with. 
At this, there bounced to his feet an 
old farmer, who, with shyness mixed 
with indignation and determination, 
burst out ; 

“ Mr. Chairman, I shall never be 
found wanting, I hope, when there is 
any means of keeping down our heavy 
rates. (Gasps.) But I do trust that 
(becoming very red) I shall never forget 
that I am (with great emphasis) a 
Guardian of the Poor. Let them have 
their beds, for Heaven’s sake ! ” 

They had them. ■ 


Half a million American farms are now 
equipped with wireless sets. 

Workhouse to be Converted 

Lambeth Borough Council has decided 
to convert its old workhouse into fiats. 
The Albert Hall 

It was stated the other day that the 
London Albert Hall has not made a 
profit for 54 years. 

The Boy Who Could Not Rsad 

A boy of 14 who left school six months 
ago could read only one word when 
brought before the magistrates at 
Northampton. 

A Long Note 

The feat of holding one note on the 
oboe for two and a half minutes was per¬ 
formed by Captain F. C. Sauerzweig at 
a Queen’s Hall concert the other-day. ' 
T.'ie Bright Sea 

The s s. Patokar recently ran through 
a phosphorescent sea so bright that it 
is said newspapers could be read by its 
light. She was off the West Indies. 

A Gas Stove Danger 

The discovery of a mother and two 
daughters unconscious through the boil¬ 
ing over of a kettle and the putting out 
of a gas jet has just illustrated one of 
the flnreckoned dangers of a gas stove. 


THE COLDEST COLD 

SEARCH FOR ABSOLUTE 
ZERO 

What Would Happen if it 
Could be Reached 

MAN WHO GOT NEAREST TO IT 

In the world of science the search for 
Absolute Zero is like the search for the 
Pole in the world of exploration, and 
Dr. KamerlinglT Onnes of Leyden Uni¬ 
versity, whose death was announced the 
other day, will always have a niche in 
scientific annals because he went 
nearest to it. 

He did not reach it because, so far as 
•can be said at present, it is impossible 
that any means on the Earth should 
ever bring down the temperature to that 
of Absolute Zero, which was calculated 
by Lord Kelvin as 274 Centigrade 
degrees below freezing. The calculation, 
which was based on scientific laws of 
heat and energy, pointed to the fact 
that this was the coldest cold possible. 

“ There could be nothing colder even in 
the unplumbcd realms of starry space.” 

Matter at Absolute Zero 

Sir William Crookes once said that at 
such a temperature all solid matter would, 
be on the brink of taking a new turn. 
All the experiments made in getting 
near that lowest depth of temperature 
pointed to the fact that when it was 
reached all chemical action and all 
motion would cease. The molecules ot 
matter could not move because if they 
did they would produce heat. ■ If they 
were molecules of a gas they would lie. 
motionless, just like dust at the bottom 
of a flask. 

Yet Sir William Crookes himself said 
that this was merely speculation. He- 
could carry it no farther, and all he could 
surmise was that at Absolute Zero solid 
matter would become something differ¬ 
ent. He may have thought of it ns 
splitting up into another state of matter. 

Where Onnes Reached His Farthest 

How far is science, as Dr. Onnes left 
it. at his death, from reaching Absolute 
Zero ? Before the end of the nineteenth 
century Sir James Dewar had liquefied 
oxygen, solidified air, and then solidified 
hydrogen. But it was not till ten years 
after, in 1908, that Dr. Onnes solidified 
helium at Leyden. 

Science therefore took ten years to 
get down from 13 degrees Centigrade 
above Absolute Zero, where solid hydro¬ 
gen left it, to 5 degrees, where Onnes 
reached his farthest with solid helium, 
less than one degree Centigrade a year. 
But there is no prospect of keeping up 
that pace. 

The Problem Before Science 

A gas is liquefied by surrounding it 
by another gas which is already lique¬ 
fied and taking off the pressure from 
this assisting gas so that its temperature 
falls-in consequence. Thus hydrogen 
was liquefied by surrounding the vessel 
containing it with liquid air and then 
taking off the pressure from the liquid 
surface with an air pump. Similarly 
helium was solidified by surrounding it 
with liquid hydrogen and pumping the 
pressure off that. 

Before a lower temperature still can 
be reached science would have to find 
a gas -more volatile than helium and sur¬ 
round it with liquid helium. There 
would be many difficulties, but the chief 
of. them would be that no.such gas is 
known. -Consequently, the last two or 
three degrees between Absolute Zero and 
the temperatures already reached may 
never be passed. But never is a hard 
word. A new Kamerlingh Onnes may 
■ be born. A new method may be found. 
Who knows ? 


THE COALFIELDS OF KENT 



One of ths Kent collieries near Ramsgate 



The homes that are being built for the Kent miners 


With the financial help of the Government the development of the rich Kent coalfields 
. will now proceed much more rapidly than before. These pictures show something of the 
progress that has already been made, and it is clear from the lower picture that the miners 
will have pleasant lanes and villages to live in 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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NEWS FROM THE 
RED PLANET 


Evening at the Town Hall 

By Our Country Girl 


A STONE AGE MAN’S 
WOODEN HOUSE 


The Marshes of Mars 

A LITTLE MORE PROBABILITY 
OF LIFE THERE 

News from Mars docs not reach the 
Earth easily, even through the best tele¬ 
scopes, because the planet looks so very 
small. So far astronomers have not been 
able to get photographs of its disc bigger 
than the butt end of a lead pencil. 

But an in foresting bit of news has just 
come from Mars through photographs 
made by means of the telescope of the 
Mount Stewa rd Observatory in America. 

The dark patches which appear on the 
red disc when springtime comes to Mars 
and the Polar snows melt can -now be 
declared much more certainly than be¬ 
fore to be plants or shrubs or moss, or 
at any rate something green that grows.' 

When the Polar snows melt on Mars 
the water flows into the dry places and 
the deserts come alive with vegetation. 
All this happens very quickly, and we 
may reasonably speculate that great 
marshes are formed. 

Photographic Evidence 

This was suspected thirty years ago. 
But there were many doubters, some of 
whom declared that there was no water 
o.n Mars, others that it was always 
freezing there, and others thattliere was 
no' atmosphere to support clouds. In 
the last few' years 'these_ doubts have 
been much lessened. Water has been 
declared possible, because water vapour 
in: the Martian atmosphere is proved, 
and the temperature of.Mars is.now 
believed to be as high as,that of a cold 
clay in an English March. - 

The new photographs from Mount 
Steward confirm these beliefs in so 
strong a way that we may say they arc 
a piece of news about the planet which 
may be labelled “ official,” instead of 
being classed as mere rumour or report. 


THE LITTLE STREAM 
UNDER THE STRAND 
Running Into a Theatre’s 
Foundations 

The other day we were talking of a 
public passage running under the dress 
circle of a theatre near the Strand ; now 
it is a stream that goes the same way. 

One of London’s underground streams 
has come to light during the recon¬ 
struction of the Vaudeville Theatre. 
Digging to make new foundations the 
workmen came to layers of sand and 
gravel, and through these, about sixteen 
feet below the street level, flowed a 
stream from the north toward the river. 

There were large accumulations of 
water, which had to be pumped and 
baled out, but the foundations were 
duly put down with waterproof material, 
and now the stream flows, round and 
not through them. 


IN THE DEPTHS OF 
AFRICA 

Still Dark'in Places 

Africa is becoming civilised, but her 
remoter fastnesses still harbour some 
tribes of extraordinarily primitive habits. 

A party of American men of science 
has just returned to Cape Town from the 
Kalahari Desert, the high tableland 
stretching for 6oo miles between the 
Zambesi and the Orange River, from 
three to five thousand feet above the sea. 

Here they met Bushmen whom they 
describe as “ almost inhuman creatures, 
devouring mice, lizards, and snakes, 
wearing only zebra-skin aprons, using 
bows and arrows, and sucking water 
through reeds,from stagnant pools.” 
They bring up very few children, and 
when the mother of a baby dies the baby 
is buried with her— alive 1 


A t the top of our narrow High Street 
' stands the Town Hail. It is not 
so big as it sounds, but it is quite large 
enough for us. If anyone felt inclined 
to make fun of it we should lead him to 
the yard at the back. There stands a 
small hut about the size of a sentry-box 
with a nail-studded door. That was 
where we imprisoned topers and smug¬ 
glers in the past, and that is where a 
mocker might find himself today. 

One starry night last week many 
people flocked into the Town Hall. They 
came not only from Mudcombe-on-Sca, 
but also from the neighbouring hamlets 
of Marwood Matravers and Great Pud- 
dlcby. They had come to hear a man from 
London explain the League of Nations. 

A Queen’s Appeal 

He was a small, rosy person with a 
twinkling eye and an agreeable wav of 
speaking. He told‘us that almost all 
the nations now belonged to the League. 
He explained that if a nation which was 
a member of the .League went to war 
without the consent of the League it 
was held to have committed an act of 
war against all the other members. No 
country was strong enough to do that. 

He told us what the League had done. 
Recently a Greek officer was found 
killed near the Bulgarian frontier, no 
one knew how. A Greek army marched 
into Bulgaria to avenge him. Bulgaria 
appealed to the League. Telegrams 
summoned the members of the Council. 
They came by train, boat, and airship. 
They forbade the war. The Greek army 
was immediately withdrawn, and the 
Greek Government paid for the damage 
it had done in shelling a Bulgarian town. 

Then he told us how a most pic¬ 
turesque letter had been received from 
the Queen of Abyssinia asking that lier 
country might "be a member of the 
League. The letter was like a chapter 
of the Old Testament. But the League 
replied: '* You cannot become a mem¬ 
ber because you keep slaves.” Then 
Ethiopia agreed to abolish slavery in 
order that she might become a member 
of the League, and she is trying still to 
do it. • 

Britain to the Rescue 

It- is a startling fact that there are 
now more slaves in the world than there 
were at the beginning of the war. All 
evil things increase in war„ like beasts 
of prey, which creep out in the dark 
though the}' dare not show themselves 
in the noontide light of peace. 

The speaker told us that there was 
already a wonderful amount of neigh¬ 
bourly love in the world. Some vears 
ago a little country, torn by war and 
revolution, found itself with hundreds of 
refugees on its hands. They had fled 
in such haste that they had saved 
nothing, and some even had no clothes 
at all, but were wrapped in rugs as they 
lay on the ground, homeless. The little 
country turned to the League. The 
League appealed for a large sum to 
settle the refugees on the land with 
houses, clothes, tools, stock, and seed. 
In a quarter of an hour Britain, despite 


her crippled trade and her oppressive 
taxation, had subscribed seven million 
pounds. The lives of the people were 
saved, and the relief scheme was so 
well organised that the charity has 
proved an investment. 

Then the speaker told us about the 
sort of people who went to the Assemblies 
of the League. They were not dreamers 
and cranks, but Prime Ministers, Foreign 
Ministers, and Generals, the best brains 
of each country. He told us of an 
incident he, had seen at one of the 
Assemblies some years ago. The dele¬ 
gates were sitting each at the table 
allotted to his country. The British 
Prime Minister rose to speak. He spoke 
of the history of the League. He said 
its birth was largely due to the lifelong 
work, the passionate devotion, of Leon 
Bourgeois. 

Life Work for a Great Ideal 

. Leon Bourgeois sat near by, at the 
table of France. But he could not hear 
the eloquent praise of his life, for he 
was so old that he was deaf. But the 
French Prime Minister wrote down some 
of the speech, and handed it to Bour¬ 
geois at the end. The old eyes grew 
dim; he tried to rise'; the French 
Prime Minister helped him to hobble 
across to the British table to say his 
thanks. Our Prime Minister rose to 
greet him, and made a gesture inviting 
Bourgeois to look round the hall. 
Every man was standing. They knew 
he could not hear cheering, but they 
found a way to honour one who had 
given up everything for a great ideal. 

The speech came to an end. The 
speaker then asked for questions. We 
dropped out of the realm of international 
politics with a bump. 

After a pause a middle-aged shop¬ 
keeper asked ; How much does the League 
of Nations cost the taxpayer ? 

The speaker told us : “ I worked out 
my own share the other day. It was 
one penny three-farthings. Of course, 
it might cost a very, very rich man 
sixpence a year. He would probably 
think his son’s life was worth it.” 

Human Nature Then and Now 

“ Will the League interfere in home 
affairs ? ” asked-our peppery major. 

“ It cannot,” replied the speaker. 
” You may fight Marwood Matravers 
but not Paris.” 

Then our Mrs. Gummidge said : 
“ Can the League of Nations do any 
good, human nature being what it is ? ” 

The speaker said : " Well, I am going 
to Scotland tomorrow. I am going quite 
unarmed. There was a time when no 
one would have dared to do that. They 
wouldn’t have believed that the Border 
towns would do without moats and 
drawbridges and garrisons, and that 
travellers would pass without an escort 
—human nature being what it is ! ” 

So we cheered, and clapped, and 
tramped home to our cottage or our 
rooms over the shop. But we were not 
quite the same people. Wc had come 
in ratepayers of Mudcombe-on-Sea, We 
went out Citizens of the World. 


Ruins of it Found at 
Ipswich 

WHERE MEN SAT WHILE THE 
MAMMOTH PASSED BY 

Even our remote ancestors -must 
have been faced with a housing problem. 

TJic supply of caves and rock-shelters 
with a southerly aspect must have been 
greatly exceeded by the demand, even 
in countries where such natural habita¬ 
tions existed at all; but in open country 
these refuges were not present, and man 
had to start building his own home. 

There is not much doubt that he 
would turn to wood for this purpose, 
and evidence in support of this has 
recently come to light in a small, 
streamlcss valley at Ipswich, where 
Mr. Reid Moir has been digging. 

Remarkable Wooden Structure 

In this valley there are found, in the 
deposits forming its sides, two ancient 
land surfaces which were once occupied 
by prehistoric man, and at the level -of 
the lower of these Mr. Reid Moir has 
found the remains of a remarkable 
wooden structure which appears to 
represent all that is left of a “ house ” 
of the Stone Age. At the site where 
the discovery was made the occupation- 
level rests upon sand containing numer¬ 
ous roots of pine trees which at one time 
flourished in the valley. 

There have also been discovered there 
numerous flint implements and flakes, 
the remains of ancient hearths, and two 
pieces of oak of planklikc form, about 
two feet long. These had been placed 
with one of their longer edges resting 
in the sand, and behind them was piled 
a supporting heap of stones, while to 
hold the whole thing in position a row 
of stakes had been driven into the 
sand. Between the planks and the 
heap of stones were found traces of 
clay and branches of trees, and it is 
supposed that these branches and 
portions of the stakes extended for 
some distance upwards above the plonks, 
affording shelter from sun and wind. 

Inside the Shelter 

Such primitive shelters were used by 
the savage Australians and were taken 
up and carried away when the tribe 
moved on to a new hunting-ground. 

Inside the Ipswich shelter were dis¬ 
covered a number of flints gathered 
together to be made into implements, 
together with flakes, hammer-stones, 
and burned flints. So it seems that here 
was a habitation of early man, where 
he sat beside his fire and made Hint 
implements, while outside the mammoth 
passed by—for relics of mammoths and 
human beings have been found in the 
neighbourhood. 

LIVINGSTONE’S SLUM 
Scotland and a Famous House 

The tenement house in which David 
Livingstone was bom, in the old Lanark¬ 
shire mining: village of Blantyre, is 
threatened with destruction. 

As soon as other homes can be found 
for their present inhabitants a whole 
block of buildings, of which Livingstone’s 
home is one, is to be pulled down unless 
money can be found to buy it and put it 
in repair. A fund has been started for 
the purpose, and. it is confidently ex¬ 
pected that Scotland will come to the 
rescue in time. 

Though itself part of a slum, the 
house is close to the beautiful okl 
mansion and grounds called Blantyre 
Lodge, and if enough money can be 
collected it is hoped to buy this too, and 
enclose the tenement house within the 
walls of the estate, making both Lodge 
and tenement the home of a museum of 
Livingstone relics. 

It seems a capital idea and we hope 
it will be carried through. 


is a Sad bit of History Repeating Itself? 


T he discoveries that led to the foun¬ 
dation of the great dyeing industry 
were all made in this country, but it was 
Germany that reaped tlie benefit, owing 
to the neglect of the discoveries by 
British manufacturers. Something of 
very much the same kind is happening 
just now with synthetic rubber. 

The colossal demand for rubber lias 
made German chemists trv very hard 
to perfect artificial rubber, and the 
process they are now employing on a 
large scale was first used in England 
and is an English invention. 

• Potatoes are fermented with bacteria 
which turn their starch into acetone. 


and by a chemical process the acetone 
is made into a remarkably good sub¬ 
stitute for rubber. The material has 
to be kept in iron drums for several 
months, but chemists are trying to 
hasten this process. Rubber of this 
kind was used on a large scale by the 
Germans during the war, and there is 
no doubt they will succeed in manufac¬ 
turing it now on a huge scale. 

It .will be sad if history repeats itself, 
and what was invented and first made 
in England is lost to us and becomes 
another big world industry abroad. 
But that is what is happening at the 
present moment. 
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A MILLION A WEEK 
FOR OUR LIFETIME 

THE WORLD’S TRIBUTE 
TO U.S.A. 

Two Views of a Remarkable 
Situation 

BRITISH GENERAL AND 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 

America is rich beyond all dreams, 
and the ten nations which owe her war 
money are to pay her 3000 million 
pounds in the next sixty years— about a 
million pounds a week for two generations. 
Most of it is being paid by Britain on 
behalf of other nations. 

Two very striking references have just 
been made to this remarkable fact, one 
on each side of the Atlantic, one by 
Sir Ian Hamilton and the other by 
Mr. J. W. Gerard, who was American 
Ambassador in Berlin when the war 
broke out. 

Our Opportunity 

■ W’e like this from Sir Ian Hamilton's 
speech to men of the British Legion : 

1 ask you, is it not a sight to make 
angels weep or laugh (according as to 
whether or no they have a sense of 
humour) to see Great-Grandmamma 
Britannia carrying a huge war-baby for 
Uncle Sam—her own great-grandson, 
now in the prime of manly vigour. 

Look at u?! Groaning under the bad 
debts of all Europe and yet determined 
to carry on. Look- at him ! He’s the 
fellow who pays his servants £20 a week 
for keeping half ah eye on an automatic 
machine. And yet—lie sweats his own 
great-grandmother! I say : " Poor young 
fellow ! So here is a real measure of all 
your after-dinner idealism ! Forheaven’s 
sake do take care of your precious self.” 

As for. us, the failure of America has 
been our opportunity. What if we do 
have steel houses so long as they house 
heroes ? What if we scuttle in and out 
o£ galvanised iron shanties so long as 
we keep the old flag flying, and prepare 
the way for beautiful garden cities for 
our children’s children ? 

An English Precedent 

We lake these passages from a frank 
letter written by Mr. Gerard to the greatest 
newspaper in Nexv York : 

We are to sit with other nations at a 
disarmament conference, but we shall 
not be on an equal basis if we join in as 
a grim and hated creditor. The money 
we lent Europe was spent to a very great 
extent in this country, at high prices and 
enormous profit to the sellers, ft gave 
the first push to present prosperity and 
high prices. 

After the Napoleonic war, , when 
Napoleon threatened the world as the 
Prussian military class did in 1914, 
England forgave the Continental nations 
vast sums in gold advanced to them to 
carry on the fight. 

The Shylock of the War 

Do we really think the children and 
grandchildren of the . Allies will be 
coming to us 60 years from now with 
sacks of gold, like conquered people 
bearing tribute on a sculptured bas- 
relief of the Pharaohs ? 

We are looked upon as the Shylock of 
the war, exacting from starving "peoples 
our pound of gold. Do not believe for 
a moment that.Europe pictures us as a 
nation of idealists. 

The British, in the throes of industrial 
and social readjustment, have made a 
settlement with us. Think what a 
splendid impression would be made in 
the far-flung British Empire if we should 
voluntarily reduce the debt to the best 
terms given to any other nation. That 
is the kind of international action which 
would disarm the world. 


ON THE BED OF 
SCAPA FLOW 

The Hindenburg to Rise 
Again 

SIX MONTHS OF WORK FOR 
12 DIVERS 

The German cruiser Hindenburg. sunk 
by her crew over six years ago at Scapa 
Flow, is to be afloat again in six months. 
How is it to be done, and what will 
happen then ? 

Already 21 smaller warships have 
been brought to the surface by means of 
wires passed under them from floating 
docks, but the Hindenburg, with a 
tonnage of 27,000, is much too heavy 
for that. She is to be made to rise of her 
own accord by having the water pumped 
out of her. 

To do this all her portholes, and all 
the eight. “ sea cocks ” the Germans 
opened to sink her, will have to be 
covered with patches of concrete or 
steel. To get at the sea cocks, which are 
round holes in her hull, two feet across, 
it will be necessary to make tunnels in 
the. seabed on which she lies and to 
scrape away the barnacles and seaweed 
that cover her bottom. 

All this will take twelve divers six 
months, but when they have done forty 
pumps will pump out something like 
60,000 tons of water in twelve hours, 
and the Hindenburg will then slowly 
rise to the surface. 

And what then ? She will then be run 
aground and broken up for scrap, the 
value of which will be more than worth 
the cost. After that the remaining big 
ships will be raised, at the rate of two a 
year, till Scapa Flow is clear of them. 

THE MEN FROM THE EAST 
And Their Welcome in the West 

The idea the coloured sailors from 
India, Africa, Malaya, and China must 
get of England cannot be a very bright 
one judging by the welcome usually 
extended to them in the East End of 
London when they land from their ships. 

A step to improve matters has just 
been taken by the opening outside the 
gates of the Victoria Docks of a Coloured 
Men’s Institute. The building was until 
a few months ago a Chinese lodging 
house of a low type, and there, in dark 
cellars under the pavement, could still 
be seen the smoke of the opium pipes. 

When they come to our East End, and 
not only see its terrible conditions but 
feel "cold shouldered” everywhere, 
these men from the East probably think 
that Christianity is a sham ; but at this 
institute the warden wants to show them 
that it is a real thing, and that there is 
a real centre ot Christian brotherhood 
for them. 

Mr. K. A. Chunchie, who is in charge 
of the institute, is a member of one of 
the notable families in Ceylon, and was a 
staunch Mohammedan until he served 
with the British Army in France during 
the war. He then decided to come to 
London to help men of colour of all 
sorts, and he has been a friend to 
hundreds of stranded Asiatics and 
Africans. His work has been hindered 
through the lack of a permanent home, 
and happily this lias now been secured 
from funds left by Sir Joshua \Vaddilove, 
of Bradford, for " foreign mission work 
at home.” 

Mr: Chunchie, who is a great cricketer, 
has played for Essex County. 

NEW ZEALAND’S RABBITS 
Profit from a Pest 

New Zealand’s rabbits have been 
made to yield a revenue at last. 

It is found that when rabbit fur is 
properly dyed it makes a most attract¬ 
ive fur, and last year 19 million skins, 
worth near!;/ a miliion pounds, were 
exported for this purpose. 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 

IN HISTORY 

The Birthday of the Iron Ships 

On March S, 1 S 62 , was fought the fust battle 
between the Ironclads. 

The Union fleet, consisting of the 
Cumberland, Congress, Minnesota, and 
smaller craft, rode lazily at anchor in 
Hampton Roads. About noon a curious- 
looking structure was seen coming down 
Elizabeth River. 

It was the Merrimac. She steered 
straight for the Cumberland. The latter 
poured in a broadside from her heavy 
ten-inch guns, but the balls glanced off 
the ram’s sloping iron sides like peas. 
The Merrimac’s iron’, beak ‘ crashed into 
the Cumberland’s side, making a great 
hole. In a lew minutes the old war- 
sloop, working her guns to the water’s 
edge, went down in fifty-four feet of 
water, one hundred and twenty sick 
and wounded sinking with her. 

Cheese-Box on a Raft 

Next morning the Merrimac reap¬ 
peared to complete her work of destruc¬ 
tion. As she drew near the stranded 
Minnesota a strange little craft moved 
out from the side of the big frigate and 
headed straight for the ironclad. It was 
Ericsson’s Monitor, which had arrived 
from New York at midnight. The Con¬ 
federate characterisation of it as a cheese- 
box on a raft is still the best description 
of its appearance. 

For three hours the ironclads fought. 
The Merrimac’s shot glanced harmlessly 
off the round turret, while her attempts 
to run the Monitor down failed. Mean¬ 
while the big guns in the Monitor’s 
turret, firing every seven minutes, were 
pounding tile ram’s sides with terrible 
blows. The Merrimac’s armour was at 
points crushed in several inches, but 
nowhere pierced. About noon the fight 
stopped, as if by mutual consent. It 
was a drawn battle, but the career of 
the Merrimac had ended. 

The invention of the Monitor revolu¬ 
tionised naval warfare, and set European 
nations to building the ponderous iron¬ 
clad navies of the present day. 

E. Benjamin Andrews 

A BAT CALLS FOR DINNER 
French President’s Uninvited 
Guest 

The President of the French Republic 
gave a dinner not lohg ago 'at the 
Elysee Palace to which were invited 
ambassadors, ministers, statesmen, and 
eminent soldiers. 

Shortly before their arrival a bat flew 
into the banqueting hall, no doubt 
attracted from the garden by the 
bright lights, and the report is that the 
bat “ nearly caused disaster to the costly 
glasses and table decorations.” After 
frantic efforts the intruder was caught. 
It is easy to imagine what consternation 
might have been caused among the 
ladies had the bat made his visit during 
the dinner, lor the President remarked 
that “ in the days of long hair and 
powdered wigs the matter might have 
been serious.” 

From all this we gather that the 
President is not a good naturalist. It 
is disturbing, no doubt, to have a bat 
flying about at dinner, but it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the bat 
would have bit anything, for the avoid¬ 
ance of obstacles is one of the most won¬ 
derful things known about flying life. 


THE WAY MOSES WENT 
Wires Cross Sinai Desert 

Telephonic communication has now 
been established across the Sinai Desert 
over which Moses led the Israelites. 

Long-distance telephone facilities are 
also available between Egypt and 
Palestine, so that people in Jerusalem 
can talk to Cairo. 


COMET IN THE 
NORTHERN SKY 

ITS PASSAGE AMONG 
THE STARS 

Strange Visitor Following its 
Tail Through Space 

WHERE IT MAY BE SEEN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Ensor’s Comet may now be seen low 
in the northern sky. This comet was 
discovered some time ago very faint in 
the southern heavens, and has since- 
been travelling northward toward the 
Sun, brightening considerably in conse¬ 
quence. It should be easily found with 
the aid of field-glasses until the coming 
moonlight interferes with its visibility. 

Our. star map shows the comet’s path 
through the stars based on the ephemcris 
of Dr. A. C. Crommelin, and indicates its 
journey upward from the northern 
horizon and its position on succeeding 
evenings relative to the bright star 
Alpha in Cvgnus and Vega. 

These are the two brilliant stars to 
be seen a little above the northern 
horizon after about 7 p.m. The comet 
is to the left of Alpha in Cygnus, and 
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The path of Ensor’s Comet during next week 


on March 14 will be about sixteen times 
the Moon’s width away and at about 
the same altitude above the horizon as 
Alpha in Cygnus. 

Each night the comet attains a higher 
altitude, so getting into a better position 
for observation. Actually the best time 
to look for it is between 4 and 5 o’clock 
in the early morning, when it will be high 
up in the nortli-east against a dark sky. 

It has exhibited a tail stretching- away 
from its luminous head to a distance 
more than twice the apparent width of 
the Moon, and is much more interesting 
than most of the numerous comets 
observed last year. How much of this 
tail will be present this coming week 
cannot be foretold, for comets’ tails 
fluctuate considerably; moreover, En¬ 
sor’s Comet is now receding from the 
Sun and the tail is diminishing in conse¬ 
quence. It will be during the present 
month and in April, after the ?>Ioon is 
gone from the evening sky,'that we shall 
get our best’chances of observing this 
fleeting visitor. Then the comet may 
become an easy object to see with the 
naked eye as it travels above us across 
the heavens. 

A Rare Opportunity 

At present it is speeding toward the 
right of the five bright stars that com¬ 
pose the famous W of Cassiopeia. They 
are in the north-western sky, and the 
comet will pass between them and the 
Pole Star at the beginning of April, 
when, the Moon being absent, we shall 
have, it is to be hoped, the first oppor- 
tunity'for some years of seeing a comet 
with a tail. 

It will be an interesting sight to see 
how the tail points away from the Sun 
and, in fact, goes foremost, the comet 
following its tail. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning. Mars, Jupiter, 
and Venus in the south-east; Saturn south. 
In the evening, Mercury in the west. 
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BIG SCHOOL CALLING 

Garry Sees it Through © By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 45 . 

In the Study 

lx the faint and-gentle radiance of 
■* early morning, so beautiful 
after the storm and so filled with 
the promise of day, a massive and 
ponderous man with a weather¬ 
worn face and a shabby suit that 
fitted him unfamiliarly—suggesting 
that his daily attire was uniform— 
alighted front a 'taxi-cab splashed 
with mud, clicking his fingers and 
looking around him cautiously. 

This vast man and his rickety 
vehicle—how had he squeezed into 
it ?—formed a picture you would 
not expect at this early hour on the 
roadside near the Avenue gates 
of the School. 

Nor would you have expected 
one of his bulk to behave with the 
timidity he now displayed. For, 
pointing to the lodge beside the big 
gates, he raised a warning finger 
to the man on the box and tiptoed 
forward, like one spying out the 
land. Returning, like a person 
treading on eggs, ■ he thrust his 
head and shoulders inside the cab 
and, having murmured “ All cor¬ 
rect !■” in a bull-like whisper, he 
extended his hand to help two 
passengers out. 

Yet this stealthy approach on 
the part of the massive man had 
partly aroused the occupants of the 
lodge,, who, as a matter of fact, 
had not been to bed. Dozing on 
his couch, and staunchly attended 
by Trustful Thomas, who had sat 
up to keep him company through 
the night, the porter heard that 
whisper (so called) ere he heard his 
bell tinkle, and' was outside and 
ejaculating in a trice. 

But his movements were not so 
swift as those of the massive man. 

As the door opened he made 
one leap at the cab and hurled him¬ 
self into its rocking and quivering 
interior, with a gasp to the driver 
to drive away like the wind. " For 
I'll be jiggered if I can stand any 
more thanking ! ” he growled in an 
extraordinarily husky voice. 

So the porter found at his gate 
none but Garry and Feddon. 

It was scarcely his duty to ask 
their story. But, then, neither was 
it the duty of Trustful Thomas to 
pour down theirthroats the strongest 
and steamingest coffee before he 
would allow them to stir a step 
farther. 

In vain they- protested that their 
friend of the .. picture hall, after 
searching for them, and finding 
them just before three, had taken 
them to his own quarters, dried 
them and fed them, and then put 
them to bed for two hours ere 
bringing them on. Trustful Thomas, 
his weird medals jingling, wouldn’t 
hear, a’word of it. lie may or may 
not have rescued rajahs from 
P3’thons in India, but 'beyond any 
question lie did know, how to brew 
coffee. While they drank it he 
watched, and professional instincts 
nearly .bettered him. For at last 
he uttered mechanically-: 

" That’ll be ninepence." 

" Jolly-cheap at ninepence, T. T.,” 
grinned Garry-. 

And he put his hand into his 
pocket and pulled out a little hand¬ 
ful of coins. 

But Trustful'Thomas, coming to 
himself with a start, waved them 
hurriedly aside. 

" Blest,” he cried with a start, 
” if I didn't thfnk we was in the 
shop.’’- He dropped his voice and 
leaned across to the porter. “ I 
wish,” he breathed, “ they might 
get off as cheap with His Majesty-.” 

He always referred to the Head¬ 
master as His Majesty. 

, The porter nodded. Then he 
looked at the fugitives. 

“ Well, if you’re ready-,” he said, 
“ we’d best get along.” 

Aware that they- were in a species 
of custody, they- accompanied him 
up the Avenue to the Head’s pri¬ 
vate quarters. Here he handed 
them over to the Head’s beadle, 
who led them with a solemn face into 


the study and disappeared through 
an, inner door. The formality 
of it all sent their hearts to 
their boots. 

The Head had just finished dress¬ 
ing. They heard his slow tread 
approaching, and as the door 
opened they- caught a glimpse, an 
ominous glimpse, of Iris beadle 
behind him. They heard him in¬ 
struct that official to wait in the pas¬ 
sage. But they dared not exchange 
further glances. For his grave eyes 
were searching them. 

It seemed to them hours and 
hours before he spoke. 

” I will hear Feddon first,”' he 
announced. 

Timidly, reluctantly, Feddon re¬ 
sponded. He had run away ' be¬ 
cause he didn’t like Eastborougb. 
He was sorry-, and had come back 
to take the consequences. 

“ You ran away because you 
didn’t like school-life 1 Is that the 
only reason ? Had you no other ? ” 
questioned the Head. 

“ Yes, sir,” Feddon faltered. 

" But please, sir, may -1 tell it you— 
privately- ? ” 

The Head glanced at Garry, 
standing with steady- face and little ! 
the worse for his misadventure. ! 
Then his gaze returned to Feddon’s 
frail figure, with its pinched, wan 
features and dark rings under the 
eyes. 

” Yes,” he answered, ”, you can. 
You shall tell me presently. Well, 
you have come back to face tliehou- 
sequences of your own accord, have 
you ? ” 

Up came that dejected face, and 
this time quite fearlessly. 

” No, sir, I didn't come of my 
own accord. It was Garry who 
persuaded me to come hack.' Garry- 
found me, but I didn’t intend to 
come back. I shouldn't have come 
back, hut—Garry made me.” Fed¬ 
don came to a standstill. When he 
resumed the shyness and reluct¬ 
ance had gone from his voice. 

“ Garry made me—see things— 
differently, sir. And he didn't run 
away-, sir. Garry- wouldn’t do that. 
He came to find me.” 

The Head contemplated them a 
moment again. Then he rose. 

. “ You are truthful,” he said. 

“ There’s that to be said for you. 
And I am glad that you have come 
back—to take - the full conse¬ 
quences. That was the manly tiling 
to do, and you have done it.” 

• Neither answered. There . was 
nothing to answer. 

. •“ Now y-ou will ho taken to your 
Matron and she will give you break¬ 
fast-•’ ’ 

" Sir, we’ve had-” 

“ Silence, Garry-. After that you 
will go to bed in her sickroom and 
y-ou will hold no communication 
with any- of the other boys. I will 
send for you in the evening, when 
y-ou are rested, and then you shall 
tell me every-thing y-ou both did. I 
understand from the porter that 
y-ou found some sort of shelter ? ” 

" Yes, sir," Garry answered, his 
heart beating wildly-. 

" Very well. Tonight we will 
consider—the consequences.” 

“ Sir, you won't expel-•” 

But the Head had crossed to the 
door, and beckoned his beadle. 

“ Jarvis, take these boys to tlicir 
Matron,” he said. 


CHAPTER 4 G 

• Afterwards 


A distressing calamity had be- j 
fallen friend Snipple. His j 
diary had been confiscated in class. 


Although he had expostulated to 
The Maypole, that arch-confiscator, j 
that he hadn’t been " play-ing with j 
it ” when he was caught, because a ; 
fellow couldn’t be “ playing ” with 
anything so serious, all lie had got 
in return was the wisp of a sruile 
and a promise that he should have 
it back in a fortnight. That was 
all very- well, but how could Snipple 
wait the whole of two weeks before 
he relieved his swirling feelings on 
paper? He loved pert and paper. (He 
will one day grow into a novelist.) 


He would write it all home as he 
couldn't write it in his diary. 
There had never been anything 
like it at Eastborough before. He 
must write and get it all off his chest 
to his sister. 

So he shut himself in, and—he 
drew his dictionary toward him. 
Bad as his French might be, his 
spelling was great. That was 
because of-liis quaint and pains¬ 
taking habit of looking every word 
up directly it bothered him. (On 
second thoughts, he will never 
become a great novelist, for 
novelists make their secretaries look 
up their spelling.) 

At home they were amazed that 
his spoiling should be so unlike, so 
very far superior to, the average 
schoolboy’s. ' 

'Snipplc’s father would say: " You 
spell well, my- lad.” 

” Oh, spelling comes easy- to me,” 
he would answer so airily. And so 
it does—-with the dictionary- at 
your elbow. 

Immaculately, then, liis letter 
was spelled. 

He began by very gently in¬ 
sinuating that, as the cricket 
season had started so well—” Old 
Cranford clean bowled seven 
Butterflies, wasn’t it bon ? "—and 
as the term had such a long way to 
go still, contributions in cash or 
kind would not come amiss. For, 
although last Sunday’s dollop of 
gooseberry- tart wasn’t bad, fish¬ 
cakes for breakfast made a chap 
fearfully peckish, and forced him 
to go to Grubber to keep up his 
strength. Therefore, if his sister 
had five shillings she didn’t want 
she might bung them along-! 

Snipple wasn’t quite sure ’ of 
bung. So he sighed, crossed it out, 
searched his dictionary-, and sub¬ 
stituted despatch. 

The way being thus appro¬ 
priately paved for the return of the 
two-and-twopence he owed to 
Gigshott, the deposed Diary- King 
arrived at his pikc-de-rcsistance. 

It appears that his French was 
improving, for that was his phrase. 
With a modest pride he made use 
of it in his letter : 

Now I come to my piece-de- 
resistance (wrote lie).- Or my- chef 
d'ceitvre, if you like. We’ve had 
such an excitement. Two chaps 
ran away. It was a week ago when 
they ran away. Their names are 
Garry and Feddon. I told you 
about them last' hols.- 

His pen ran on, relating vivid 
particulars of how the two had been 
missed at the Butterflies match, 
and of all the commotion caused by 
their disappearance. • But the 
incident which lie added next is 
quite new (and may be the fruit of 
his fertile imagination). 

The Head, who was in a fearful 
stew, sent for me. He said, 
“ Snipple, you mustn’t go up to the 
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dorm, with the other men because 
you’ve . got such a cool, level brain 
that I'll want your assistance. So 
I and ho and The Maypole sat up 
half the night, thinking out plans 
for finding Garry- and Feddon, and 
I said to the Head, “I shouldn't 
take on so about it; they-’ll come 
back all right in the morning.” 
And he said, “ Do you think so ? ” 
I said, “ You know, I guess they've 
got caught in the rain.” I told you 
how it was raining and lightening 
and thundering. 

And, sure enough, in the morning 
before breakfast they came back. 
We heard they had come back, but 
none of us saw them. They- weren't 
allowed to see anyone for two days. 

Some of the chaps , say- they- were 
having lessons all to themselves 
with The Maypole—jolly stiff ones, 
as a sort of punishment, Then 
yesterday they- both came, hack 
into school—— 

The ex-diarist stopped.. His 
fountain-pen had run out. Having 
deftly- abstracted another from one 
of the lockers, with glittering eyes 
lie sat down to tell the climax.... 

That was a week ago that they- 
ran away. But Garry- didn’t run 
away really-, only- Feddon did. 
Garry- went to find Feddon, so they 
say- now, and so all Garry got from 
the Head was a frightful jaw. The 
people say, too, that The Maypole 
stuck up for them both, and 
Feddon isn’t expelled. He got a 
Headmaster’s syishing. I don’t 
know why he ran away nobody 
does, but wasn't it fine, 1 say, of 
Garry to go after him ? Tre¬ 
mendously fine ! And both were 
frightfully brave. You know what 
I told y-ou about The Conclave 
last hols. ? The Conclave’s abso¬ 
lutely climbed down to Garry. I 
think Soppy- Tadwortli started 
that. He said he’d been a beast. 
So he had. But it was great to hear 
him own up to it in front of all the 
fellows. I didn’t think he’d got it 
in him. 

Snipple had finished. , No ! He 
must add a P.S. But lie did not 
write P.S. His people should see 
that in the Upper Third they were 
whales at Latin. So he wrote Post 
Scriplum, in full, and in splendid 
capitals. 

Post Scriptum.^ It’s rum the 
fuss all the fellows’ are making of 
Feddon. Just because he ran away 
and took a Headmaster’s swishing 
chaps in the other Houses rush 
round to have him pointed out to 
them. Everyone's talking about 
him, even the prefects. Ho is such a 
quiet chap, and now everyone say-s 
he’s such a plucky- chap too. To 
run away, then to change his mind, 
and to stand the racket, expecting 
to be expelled but to come back and 
face it! That was fine. 

Snipple paused. He forgot to 
snuffle, his face grew reflective ; his 
ey-es, which were glittering still, 
grew a little wistful. 

I wonder if I’d have had the 
pluck to come back. 1 don’t 
think I would. So perhaps it’s not 
rum the fuss they-Te all making of 
Feddon. Besides Soppy Tadworth 
says Feddon’s been wonderfully 
brave all through. So does Broug¬ 
ham. The Conclave wants Feddon 
to join them. 

Prancing off to the letter-box 
with his letter, the first two he 
saw were the two of whom he had 
been writing. They were coming in 
with Kendall, who laughed aloud 
happily. 

Feddon’s face was animated ; he 
had just uttered something which 
brought that laugh to Kendall and 
made Garry stare. What it was 
Snipple did not hear, but very- 
distinctly he caught the answer 
which Garry- returned to Feddon. 

" You old dog ! ” Garry replied. 

" I believe you want to stay- on 
now! ” 

Then Snipple saw Garry-’s face ; 
cloud. He wondered what clouded 
it ? 

How could he suspect what a 
sharp, sudden pang those words so 
lightly spoken had brought to their 
speaker ? A sharp and cruel pang 
of the old gnawing pain. For they 
reminded Garry- that he had to 
leave in July-. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Five-Minute Story 

The S O S 

I eft to himself in the little 
cottage by the sea, Ralph 
went to his beloved wireless set 
-to while away the hours till his 
father should come home. 

■ The boy was experimenting 
with his wave-lengths when 
something strange and unex¬ 
pected happened. He suddenly 
picked up an S O S message 
from a boat, out at sea ! The 
ship was on fire, and needed 
immediate help. 

Ralph could hardly believe 
that it w-as true. But there could 
be no doubt about it; every 
detail was clearly given. The 
boat was pbout two miles out, 
directly- south of the Point; the 
fire was spreading, and there was 
a heavy fog. 

Ralph jumped up and left 
the room. As he, hurried down¬ 
stairs he thought it all over. 
There was only one thing to be 
done. He must hurry- to the littic 
village where they had a lifeboat, 
and get it sent out at once. . 

But that was more easily 
said than done. These men had 
scarcely- heard of wireless. They 
had heard and seen nothing, and 
were loth to turn out on such a 
night at a boy-’s bidding. 

Ralph argued, threatened, 
bribed, til) at last he had rounded 
up the crew, all but one man, 
who was ill. 

" Well, you’d better take Joe’s 
place,” said the captain, and 
Ralph felt his throat tighten 
with excitement. 

The boat was launched ; they 
clambered in, and they were off. 

The fog hung around them in a 
thick mass, the air was bitterly- 
cold. The others were in oilskins ; 
Ralph had nothing but his ordin¬ 
ary- coat and cap, but he hardly- 
felt the discomfort lor the agony 
of anxiety. Would she be there ? 

Ralph stared into the darkness, 
hoping, longing for signs of the 
boat. 

And after all he was not the 
first to'see it. 

“ Seems to be a hazy sort of 
light to the left,” one of the crew 
said ; and in a moment every-one 
was aware of it—the faint, 
luminous glow trying to pierce 
the fog. Ralph gave a deep sigh 
of relief. 

At every- boat’s length the 

light grew nearer. They sent up a 
rocket to show, their where¬ 
abouts, and got a reply. A few 
more strokes and they- were 

within reach. 

A small coasting steamer lay 
in front of them, the after-part 
enveloped in flames. A hoarse 
clicer rose up as the lifeboat 
came in sight. A little crowd of 
men stood in the botvs, their 

faces haggard and tense with 

watching. 

There was another cheer later 
on, when the news got round 
that their rescue w-as due . to 
Ralph and his wonderful wireless 
set. He got away- as soon as he 
could, for, in spite of his modesty, 
he was longing to pour out the 
whole story to his father. 

It was a fine story to tell, and 
one that he will never forget, even 
if he lives to be an old, old mail. 
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Jacko Hopes to Grow Rich 

J acko loved banks. His eyes nearly darted out of his head 
when he saw lovely, gleaming coins being, scooped up in 
little shovels. 

" Coo ! People in banks must have lots of money,” he said 
2 to himself. And he made up his mind that he would be a bank 
manager one day. 

Mr. Jacko was very pleased to hear that. “ A really sensible 
idea,” he said to Mrs. Jacko. “ Up to the present the boy has 
only had wild notions of being a pirate or an engine-driver.” 

Mrs. Jacko thought it an excellent idea, too. In fact, she 
suggested that Jacko should be found a job in a bank at once, 
2 before he had time to change his mind. 

“ I will take the boy down to the bank this very afternoon,” 
replied Mr. Jacko, nodding his head. 

Jacko was wild when his mother told him to put on his best 
suit and a clean collar. He thought he was going to be taken 
out to tea. But when he heard that he was going to see a 
bank manager he fairly danced for joy. 

2 “I shall be as rich as anything one day ! ” he shouted ; 
" and make enough money to buy everything I want.” 


Jacko seized a shovel and began ladling out the money 

When they got there Mr. Jacko said he wanted to have a talk 
with the manager alone first, and while he went into a private 
room Jacko was left'alone. • 

Lots of people came in and out while he sat waiting, and he 
was intensely interested in watching all that went on. 

“ Banking looks very easy,” he said to himself. “ 1 shouldn’t 
mind counting out money a bit.” ■ 

After a while Jacko began to get restive. He thought he might 
as well spend the time in learning something about the business ; 
so he slipped round behind the counter to see where the money 
was kept. 

The clerks were all very busy and didn’t seem to notice him ; 
and when a gentleman walked up to the counter and handed in 
a cheque Jacko seized a shovel and began ladling out money 
for all he was worth. 

Just then one of the clerks saw what was happening and made 
a dive at him. 

There was a chase ! The money went all over the floor, 
and the clerks ran after Jacko until at last they chased him into 
the room where Mr. Jacko was talking to the manager. 

When the manager heard what had happened he shook 
hands with Mr. Jacko and handed him his hat. 

“ I wouldn’t take your boy for a hundred pounds,” he said. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 




Df MERRYMAN 

A traveller was telling some 
friends of his adventures. 

“ My most exciting experience,” 
he said, “ was when 1 made fifty 
savages run.” 

“ How did you manage that ? ” 
asked one of his hearers. - 

“ Well, I ran and they ran after 
me.” 

0 a a 

Hidden Birds 

Jn each of the following sentences 
is . concealed the name of a 
well-known bird. Can you find 
them ? 

Nobody could be expected to 
cook anything well in this old 
oven. 

That boy will certainly grow like 
his father. 

The drummers and pipers were 
playing an inspiring march. 

Gerald helped the fishermen 
haul in nets full of fish. 

We are going to buy a house 
now; rents are too expensive. 

If you can stay to tea, let me 
know as soon as possible. 

Answers next week 

0 0 0 

Do You Live at Norwood ? 

Norwood means the north wood, 
and commemorates a wood 
which once grew where now this 
London suburb stands. In a book 
on Surrey published in 1697 there 
is a reference to “ the great wood 
called Norwood, or North Wood.” 

000 


Hats of the World 



Lapland Norway 

0 0 0 - 


An Epigram 

One day when in the meadows 
walking, 

Of poetry and such things talking, 
Says Ralph, a merry wag, 

“ An epigram, if smart and good, 
In all its circumstances should 
Be like a jelly bag.” 

“ Your simile, 1 own, is new; 
But how wilt make it out ? ” 
says Hugh; 

Quoth Ralph : “ I’ll tell thee, 

friend; 

Make it at top both wide and fit 
To hold a budget full of wit, 

And point it at the end.” 

0 0 0 

\yiiAT word is pronounced quicker 
by adding a syllable to it ? - 
Quick. 

0 0 0 


A Spring Fashion Plate 



Because to dress in proper style 
Sir Cuttlefish just loves, 

He takes a walk in four new boots 
And two new pairs of gloves! 


When is money damp? 

When it is due in the morning 
and missed at night. 

0 0 0 


Come-Alive Characters 



“ Indoors we’re tired of stopping. 
Please take us with you to the 
stores— 


We’d like to do some shopping.” 

Alas! the. little treat they’d plan¬ 
ned 

Was in the end refused them. 
Miss Purse took them to Oxford 
Street, 

But as a bus-fare spent them 1 
000 
Hissing Words 

Xhe missing words in these lines 
are all made up of the same 
six letters, though arranged differ¬ 
ently in each case. What are the 
words ? * 

Through the.trees . 

Softly coo the- doves; 

Let a ..... . breeze 
...... youthful loves. 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Right 

Said a boy to his teacher one 
day : 

“ Wright has not written rite right, 

. I say.” 

And the teacher replied, 

As the blunder she eyed : 

“ Right 1—Wright, write rite right, 
right away 1 ” 

0 0 0 
Longer and Faster 

Sydney Smith, the famous divine 
. and wit, had a maid who used . 
to borrow his watch whenever she 
wanted to boil eggs. One day, 
however, he could not lend it to 
her because it had been sent away 
to be repaired, so he told her to 
time the eggs by the kitchen clock. 

When the eggs were served 
Smith found that they were very 
much underdone, so he called the 
maid and said: 

“ Why didn’t you take the -four 
minutes from the dock as you do 
from my watch, Mary ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Mary, “ I 
thought- that would be too* long, 
as the hands of the clock are so 
much longer than the hands of 
your watch. ” 

000 
Instructions Wanted 
“ Tames, if Mr. Smith should 
J call this morning, tell him 
I will meet him at four o’clock 
this afternoon.” 

“ Yes, sir. But what shall 1 
tell him if he doesn’t call ? ” 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Is It? Envy, NV 
A Puzzle in Rhyme. Snow, now 
A Picture Puzzle 

CalenDAr, ruFF,pOD, ml Li—daffodil 
The Two Brothers. H ands 
Who Was He ? 

Tlie Prince of Painters was Raphael 


The Surprise of the Fog 

A correspondent tells this 
amusing story about a charming 
Scottish lady who lives at St. 
Andrews and often comes to 

10 London to stay. 

— Though she knows the capital, 
though she has travelled all over 
Europe, and though in her native 
Scotland she is used to the mists 
that veil the skies in winter, she 
had never seen a London fog. 

The other day, when a little 

— fog came down over the houses 
near the parks, just enough to 
penetrate through doors and 
windows and- make a dull red 
light in the corridors, the Scot¬ 
tish lady hurried downstairs and 
summoned the hall porter. 

|5 "Come quick !” she cried; 

— *' the place is on fire.” 


La Surprise du Brouillard 

Un correspondant nous ra- 
conte cet incident amusant d’une 
charmante dame ecossaise, habi¬ 
tant St. Andrews et qui vient 
sou vent faire un sejour a. Londres. 

Bien qu’elle connut la capitale, 
qu’elle eut voyage par toute 
1 ’Europe, ct que dans son Ecosse 
natale elle fut accoutumee aux 
brumes qui voilent le ciel en 
hiver, elle n'avait jamais vu le 
brouillard de Londres. 

L’autre jour, alors qu’un leger 
brouillard descendant au-dessus 
des maisons, dans la region des 
pares, juste assez pour penetrer 
par les portes et les fenetres, 
creant ainsi une lueur rouge 
terne dans les corridors, la dame 
ecossaise se hata de descendre 
Tescalier et, appelant le con¬ 
cierge : 11 Venez vite 1 ” lui cria- 
t-elle, “ le feu est a la maison.” 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Guinea-Fowl 

p erald’s mother was an 
invalid, and the doctor 
said her appetite must be 
tempted — she was to have 
whatever she fancied to eat. 

One day he heard her say 
that she was very fond of 
guinea-fowl, and Gerald 
thought he would like to give 
her one. 

He went to his money-box 
and counted his savings. There 
was exactly one guinea in it. 

“ Isn’t that splendid ! ” he 
said to himself. “ Now I can 
buy .Mother a fowl! I expect 
the farmer will carry it home 
for me because it will be rather 
heavy.” (He thought it was an 
ordinary fowl, but a specially 
big one.) 

Off he went to the market, 
clutching his money tightly.. 

He made his way straight to 
where the fowls were, and 
stopped in front of a stall 
where there were several birds. 
He liked the lock of one nice 
little plump one, and hoped it 
would not be more than a 
guinea. Timidly he asked the 
man if he would sell it to him 
for that price. 

i‘ For a •guinea! Why you 
can have three or four for 
that. Good gracious me, fancy 
thinking fowls cost a guinea 
apiece ! But .whatever are you 
going to do with so many ? ” 

” I’m not going to buy any,” 
Gerald said, with a sob. 
" Mother wants a guinea-fowl, 
and I’m going to hunt till I 
find one!” 

The market man laughed, 
but quite pleasantly, and told 



Gerald to dry his tears. He 
explained that a guinea-fowl 
was quite a different animal. 
It didn’t cost a guinea, only a 
few shillings. He didn’t know 
why it was called a guinea- 
fowl, but it was called one. 

He took Gerald to where 
they sold guinea-fowls, and the 
little boy bought one for a few 
shillings. The market man 
carried it back for him, which 
was a very 7 kind thing to do. 

The little boy tasted it for 
his dinner, and his mother said 
that was the one thing she 
wanted to eat. But she laughed 
too when Gerald told her of the 
mistake he had made. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly "the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest .book for children in the world. 
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15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
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LONDON’S NEW MOSQUE • WEIGHING AN ENGINE • TEA-CUPS FOR JACK 



Helpers for the Spring-Cleaning—In Bucharest, the Rumanian capital, girls who want to Another IVIosquefor London—To meet the needs of the many Mohammedans who visitor live 
help housewives in the annual spring-cleaning take their curious long brooms to market regularly in the London area a new mosque is being built at Southfiefds, and here we see 
and wait for someone to hire them. It is a useful way of obtaining domestic assistance the walls rising and the framework of the dome, which is characteristic of such buildings 
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The Pelican Goes Hungry—The spell of bad weather 
lately caused a dearth of visitors to St. James’s Park, 
and the lack of dainties evidently annoyed the pelican 





Spring i9 Coming—This puma at the London Zoo does 
not appreciate an English winter: but the spring sun¬ 
shine makes him stretch himself and look around 



Weighing a Giant—By means of a device recently in- A Little Prince Goes Donkey-Riding—Here is little Prince Sugi, the fourth Cold From Heat—In this wonderful new refrigerator, 

stalled at King’s Cross the load on each of an engine’s son of the Emperor of Japan, waiting to go for a donkey-ride in Tokyo, about to be manufactured, for the patent rights of which 

.wheels is measured, and the total weight can be told where the donkey is as popular among children as it is in Britain £500,000 has been paid, heat is used to generate the ice 



Nine Pairs of Twins Are We—All the eighteen children in this picture are twins, and they Cups and Saucers for Jack—Instead of the old regulation basins cups and saucers are now 
attend the same school at Worcester, U.S.A. The teachers must have a difficult time issued to seamen’s messes in the Navy, where they are proving a welcome innovation 

THE RAINBOW BIRDS OF BRITAIN-SPLENDID COLOUR PLATES IN MY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 
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